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Editorial, 


AULSEN the church historian spoke for these days 
when he said that science might rear its temple, 
but there would also be need hard by of a Gothic 
chapel for wounded souls. Our lives were so par- 
tial before we were caught into the utter confound- 

ing of the war that many of us, seekers of the heroic and 
the masterful in our religious systems, overlooked the wis- 
dom and in some instances almost despised the submissive 
disposition of notable figures in the history of the Church 
and the world. ‘They were passive, it seemed to us, and 
sometimes indolent in the presence of tasks which lay at 
their doors. The business of a human being was to be 
an achiever, and not a suppliant; to have for his symbol a 
star, not the cross. A certain proud demeanor, not a little 
influenced by the thought of Friedrich Nietzsche, showed 
itself among younger men of the religious field a decade 
ago. We well recall the fashion of anathematizing the 
heresy that the church was a hospital; it was a gymnasium. 
Invigorated, we went forth to make the waste places in 
the social order flourish, and to bid defiance to the impo- 
tent pieties of a stupid generation. Now we have been 
rudely forced into readjustments. History is more re- 
spectable, and the lives of the saints have greater meaning. 
Yielding nothing in the duties we must perform, we are 
more humble before a multitude of baffling, agonizing, 
and inescapable trials whose solution waits for nothing so 
much as our nearer identity with and ourjpatient waiting 
upon God. 


5 


ONE passage in former President Roosevelt’s Portland 
speech has not been noted, so far as we know, and yet 
it contains probably the most prophetic element of that 
discourse. Three sentences will suffice. ‘‘Hereafter,”’ 
he says, “we must see that the melting-pot really does 
melt. There should be one language in this country, 
the English language.” ‘‘We must see to it hereafter 
that the oath of allegiance is observed in spirit as well 
as in letter, and that the men born here, of whatever 


blood, are brought up as Americans and nothing else.” 


The meaning is large. People of whatever language or 
nationality,—would they be permitted in such a régime 
to have their national societies, form colonies in cities, 
worship in churches administered in the mother tongues? 
This proposal would have raised a terrific uproar before 
the war. Now it will be sod) we promise, as a political 


‘ 
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slogan in the next national election. Such are the trans- 
mutations wrought by war. Isn’t it time to heed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s counsel? For one thing, it might have a 
diminishing effect upon the tides of immigration. 


wt 


SomMEWHAT belated, but still taken at their word by 
the denomination as a whole, the Germarti-speaking con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church have passed 
unequivocal resolutions of loyalty to the President and 
the country, pledging their devotion to the great cause. 
The several organs of the communion have expressed 
gratification over the action, which was taken at a great 
meeting in Chicago. All but two of the district super- 
intendents were present, and they were absent on ac- 
count of illness. ‘The period of doubt and suspicion has 
thus passed. The Methodist Church has always en- 
deared itself to America by its wonderful fervor and 
spontaneity, its success among the lowly (comparable 
to the Roman Church in this respect), its multitude of 
institutions of healing and education and reclamation, 
and not least of all among us of the Unitarian household 
by its attitude, open-minded and warm-hearted, in the 
quest of truth. No archaic monstrosities in thought 
among real Methodist leaders. We write this, it hap- 
pens, on the anniversary of the death of that noble, in- 
spired scholar, Borden Parker Bowne. How. much we 
of a thoughtful faith owe the Methodists who take away 
the chill abstraction from our hearts wherever that may 
be! 

»* 


WE have not seen anywhere a better statement of the 
business of the Church in time of war than that in Hu- 
manity, our welcome cotemporary from far-away India. 
While pedants with too little to do are discussing all 
sorts of childish questions for the mere sake of making 
conversation, or filling space if they have a printed stint, 
the thing has remained as simple as a fair April morning 
and as cosmic. It reminds us that people whose busi- 
ness it is to earn a living by using words have a lot to 
answer for in this war. How few there are who treat 
language sacredly for the purpose of really getting down 
to cases and helping the heart and mind of distraught, 
heroic humankind. Isn’t this the truth: ‘““We do not 
go to church to hear patriotic addresses—those we can 
hear elsewhere. Nor to read war editorials—those we 
can read elsewhere. But to church, whither now we go 
often reluctantly, we should go eagerly if we could be 
sure that our minister would have for us a divine mes- 
sage filled with his overflowing faith, a message which 
would help us to solve our perplexities, define our duties, 
bear our burdens, illuminate the tragedy of the hour, 
and make it easier for us to go courageously through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death upon which so many 
of us are now‘entering.”’ 


TueE fear of death is being faced now by thousands as 
it never has been faced before. It is one thing to con- 
sider it as the contingency of ordinary life, quite another 
to face it as one is on the way to the extraordinary risks 
of war. Men are thinking over the matter as would 
be impossible under usual conditions. ‘The greater part 
of the fear of death is dread of all the forms of fright- 
ful suffering that lie in the way of it. But that is a 
part of life, probably as much so in peace as in war. 
The other part of the fear of death is a shrinking from 
an unknown and transcendent experience. The event 
is likely to show that it was all needless. Everything 
goes to show that it is sweet and grateful. It is the 
etnbrace of God. It is perfect communion with him. 


It may be an incomparable delight. Fear is the last 
word to apply to what is so far out of relation with any- 
thing that canbe feared. 


“Sleep after toyle, port after stormy seas, 
Peace after warre, death after life, does greatly please.” 


ad 


The United States Senate on Monday, April 1, 1918, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution asking the President to proclaim “a 
day of public humiliation, prayer, and fasting.” 


IN THE DARKEST DAYS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
JIroclamation for a Dap of Yraper, Julp 7, 1864, 
In Part 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


WHEREAS, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives at their last session adopted a concurrent 
resolution, which was approved on the second day 
of July instant, ... 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, cordially concurring with the 
Congress of the United States, in the penitential 
and pious sentiments expressed in the foregoing 
resolutions, and heartily approving of the devo- 
tional design and purpose thereof, do hereby appoint 
the first Thursday of August next to be observed by 
the people of the United States as a day of national 
humiliation and prayer. 

I do hereby further invite and request the heads. 
of the Executive Departments of this Government, 
together with the legislators, all judges and magis- 
trates, and all other persons exercising authority in 
the land, whether civil, military, or naval, and all 
soldiers, seamen, and marines in the National ser- 
vice, and all other loyal and law-abiding people of 
the United States, to assemble in their preferred 
places of public worship on that day, and there to 
render to the Almighty and merciful Ruler of the 
Universe, such homage and such confessions, and 
to offer to Him such supplications as the Congress 
of the United States have, in their aforesaid resolu- 
tions, so solemnly, so earnestly, and so reverently 
recommended. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Right and Wrong, and Patriotism. 


It is credibly reported that Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, being once at Norfolk, called upon to respond 
to the toast “Our country,” did so in these words: “Our 
country! In her intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always be right! But our country, right or wrong!” 
The quotation has become a classic. It adorns the 


speeches of politicians and does valiant service with the - 


Fourth of July orator. During the last year it has been 
widely quoted and circulated as an expression of patriotism 
in a time of crisis. Many of our people, however, have 
deprecated the use of the phrase, hearing in it cheap jingo- 
ism and an immoral support of a government in courses 
known to be wrong. The Germans so understand it. 
It seems to be the only utterance known to them by which 
they can substantiate their claim that the English are 
as chauvinistic as themselves (for they suppose it is the 
utterance of an Englishman). We may congratulate 


ourselves that they do not find a larger number of such 
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phrases. For these words are ambiguous; they may be 
an expression of jingoism, or they may not. ‘They may 
promise a blind support of the policies of one’s country 
even against one’s conscience, or they may not. If they 
do, we would better give up their use at once. To 
Prussianize our own attitude to the state is the surest 
way of giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

We may perhaps not be able to establish the precise 
force of these words in the mind of Commodore Decatur, 
but we may do well to consider their possible meaning 
for us. In the first place, they were spoken in response 
to a toast, and therefore were an expression of homage 
or respect. ‘“‘[Here’s to] our country!” or ‘‘[I salute] our 
country!’’ is the full expression. ‘This is not quite the 
same as “I will blindly support my country, right or 
wrong.’ Further, the first clause of this utterance voices 
the express desire that our country may always be right. 
This differs by the breadth of heaven from the myriad 
utterances of Prussian statesmen, pastors, teachers, and 
writers concerning loyalty to the state, which never voice 
the desire that the state may be right. Decatur’s words 
clearly recognize the difference between right and wrong, 
not only for ourselves, but for our country; clearly recog- 
nize also the possibility that our country may be wrong. 
It takes but a grain of intelligence to see the fundamental 
distinction here from the Prussian position, which is, 
“Our country is always right.” 

Only once, apparently, has any Prussian admitted 
that anything done by his government in the present war 
was wrong. ‘That was the candid admission by Chancellor 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg on Aug. 4, 1914, that Germany 
was doing wrong by violating her word of honor and mas- 
sacring the Belgian people. But this admission was met 
at once bya storm of protest and denial. Germany did 
no wrong; she could do no wrong. Characteristic is the 
comment of the once honored church historian Harnack: 
“Our Chancellor has, with the scrupulous conscientious- 
ness peculiar to him, admitted that we were guilty of a 
certain wrong toward Belgium. Here I cannot follow 
him. . .. When David, in the pinch of necessity, took the 
shew-bread from the table of the Lord, he was absolutely 
in the right, for at that moment the letter of the law no 
longer existed.” (And this is the man to whom we sent 
our theological students for instruction!) If it be im- 
moral to say, ‘‘I will support my country, right or wrong,”’ 
it is infinitely more so to say: ‘‘My country is always 
right. Right zs that which my country does, or is done 
for her benefit. Wrong is that which opposes her in- 
terests.”. For any such moral madness as this you will 
look in vain in the utterances of responsible men outside 
Germany. 

But further, Decatur’s sentiment need not express 
support of my country in her wrong. We may read it so: 
“May my country always be right. But she’s still my 
country, right or wrong! I will not repudiate her, I will 
not turn against her, I will not desert her, even when she 
goes wrong, because she is still—my country. Her wrong 
I will repudiate and oppose; I will try with all my powers 
to make her right, just because she is still—my country. 
So the true mother says, or feels, ‘May my boy always 
be a good boy; but good or bad, he’s still my boy.’ Sup- 
pose my brother goes wrong, becomes a forger, a thief, a 
sot. Shall I repudiate the tie between us and desert 
him in his low estate? Every decent man would despise 
me as worse than my brother, if I didso. He is all wrong, 
he is sunk in vice and crime, but he’s my brother, upright 
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or sinful, and I’ll stand by him with my affection and loy- 


alty to the end. What I can do to pull him out of his 


wrong I will do, but never more his brother than now 


iy 
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when he needs me most. My brother, right or wrong, 


park a.giaachy sanctioned claim on me which no action 
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of his can give me the right to repudiate!”” In this 
sense, and in this sense only, let us make use of the familiar 
words, breathing them almost as a prayer: ‘Our country! 
In her intercourse with foreign nations may she always 
be right—as, before God, she is right now, in 1918. But 
she’s our country, right or wrong, and we pledge her our 
loyalty and our love, and our unwearied effort to make 
and keep her right.” Our country cannot go wrong if 
we keep right, for our country is only a collective name 
for ourselves. 


Do Not Discharge the Choir. 


Now that we have had our discipline in thrift, and 
are in no danger of falling away from the new habit, let 
us not overreach. Some things we should not do with- 
out. Though we are not likely to become hysterical, 
false teachers may arise among us and admonish us to 
economies which are ruinous. If we were on the brink 
of national poverty it would be different; even then 
some things ought to be held dearly. We are still a 
nation of gigantic resources. One need only consult 
such figures as Mr. McAdoo has prepared to relieve 
one’s mind of our ability to go on for a decade without 
becoming bankrupt. The conditions are sound, on the 
whole, because we are a thrifty people, husbanding our 
fabulous wealth in reasonable measure. We may 
chide our extravagances of other days, and they were 
many and grievous; but as related to what we have 
been saving for years and years, our useless spending 
has not been the terribly ominous thing that%it was pict- 
ured. Let this be taken with no comfort for compla- 
cence. It was bad enough. We need the hardening of 
this war-time discipline for all the years ahead. 

But the important thing for us to learn is that the 
life is more than meat. We have done only the lesser 
thing thus far. We have met the test with respect to 
food. Mr. Hoover tells us that for a month we can 
return to the old regimen. ‘The probabilities are, thou- 
sands of people will not care to go back. They are 
much better physically and mentally with the more 
natural and wholesome war diet. They are ready to 
say, What shall we save next? Here lies the temptation 
to folly. When one begins to deprive one’s self of the 
things that nurture the mind and soul, one more than 
runs the risk of spiritual atrophy. 

We say it with all emphasis, this is no time to cut off 
any of the wonted ministries of the spiritual nature. We 
view with grave concern the reports from certain churches, 
our own and others, that they are discharging their choirs 
as an economical measure, as tokens of patriotism. Is 
it economy? Our judgment is that nothing worse could 
befall a church, except the discharge of the minister 
himself, than the withdrawal of our trained singers from 
their ineffably precious ministry to our burdened hearts. 
It will not do to say, Now let us restore congregational 
singing. We should have done that through all these 
years. Butwedidn’t. The truth is, many persons can not 
and will not sing. ‘To ask them when they are in the dark 
valley to lift up their voices is like turning to a grievously 
racked man on a hospital cot and asking him to join in 
merry-making. 

We do our part each in his own way. We have come to 
look to the gifted in song to do their part in church. The 
participation of the congregation in the service is impor- 
tant; but church time is essentially the worshipper’s 
time not for ministering but for being ministered unto. 
We go to get something that in turn we may give something, 
each according to his talent and grace. 

Keep the choir for our own sakes; and not less impor- 
tant, keep the choir as a matter of justice to the singers 
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themselves, whose very livelihood depends upon it, and 
- who earn all they get and more by their inestimable help. 
When the leaders of our army and navy are paying trained 
singers to lead the men in camp for the morale that they 
say is needed as much as arms are needed, to jeopardize 
the morale of those of us who remain and who in many 
an instance have a hard time to reconcile ourselves to our 
enforced home-staying, is not easy to suffer. 

This business of making war,—are we going to commit 
the unspeakable blunders of other wars, in failing to real- 
ize that it is at heart a war of souls, a spiritual engage- 
ment, depending not first upon ‘“‘new gods who wear Colt 
revolvers and bars on their shoulders, and who are for- 
ever running hither and thither in answer to brass noises’”’? 
Let us not forget the old gods, as a soldier “‘over there”’ 
reminds us, nor destroy the gifts as dreamers and in- 
spirers by any false thrift. Let us cherish all the accumu- 
lated gifts of the creative imagination, for out of these are 
the issues of war as they are of life, of which war is a dread- 
ful part. 

We should be not in the least surprised to find that those 
churches which feel they can decrease their music will also 
decimate their congregations. The people have every 
right to ask the most of the churches these days; and as 
we remarked at’ the beginning, they can still pay for what 
they'need. Do not discharge the choir. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Friends “Here and Here Away.” 


“He who sitteth in the gate,” says an Eastern proverb, 
“heareth the same question more than once,”’ and a ques- 
tion which the Secretary of the Association has heard 
many times concerns his correspondence. “Is it not 
dull,” runs the question, ‘“‘to receive and answer so many 
letters?”’ ‘To adequately reply to them is sometimes im- 
possible, often enough perplexing and difficult, but the 
work is never dull. As for the letters themselves, they are 
revelations of life in a vast variety of aspects. Some- 
times they are sad, sometimes happy, sometimes either 
intentionally or unintentionally touched with humor, but 
almost without exception they are vital, and deal with 
events of significance and sometimes of great importance. 
I often wish that the entire fellowship could share at least 
a portion of this correspondence. A knowledge of it would 
go far to make our work reveal its worth, and the reading 
of it would be both a pleasant and illuminating experience. 

Take for example letters from men desiring to enter 
our ministry. Here is a boyish and manly word from a 
college student, which comes after several exchanges of 
letters, asking to be informed “concerning the canons 
governing the conduct of postulants for the Unitarian 
priesthood.” When in answering I assumed that the 
young man had been brought up in the more conservative 
wing of the Anglican Church, he credited me with an 
almost clairvoyant power. It has been my privilege to 
watch his development for the past two years. When he 
returns from his present military service he will become 
one of our ministers. Here are several letters from an 
eager-minded young man, lately a student in a Southern 
theological school, asking an opinion upon all manner of 
subjects from the apostolic succession to the Bolsheviki. 

Such correspondence from men in different parts of the 
country who are looking to our ministry, men widely 
separated geographically and also by their standards and 
purposes, is a revelation of the deep undercurrent of 
liberal theological thought in the most unexpected centres 
of orthodoxy. Correspondence with priests of the Roman 
Church is an illustration of the same truth. 
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Then there are whimsical replies to my own inquiries. 
“What special hindrances do you find in your work?” 
“The usual low level of human intelligence,’’ writes one of 
the brethren. “Lack of a miracle-working minister,” 
says another. . A third, whose church lies west of the 
Hudson River, answers: ‘The general individualistic 
point of view of a family coming from one of the first 
Unitarian churches in New England, organized far back 
in 1830! No pioneer blood in their veins!. None! ‘They 
want the old stained-glass windows, the comfort of their 
ancient church corner.”” And then he adds, ‘May the 
Lord take them back to the corner whence they came!” 

Not infrequently there are testimonies which might well 
be sent broadcast throughout the fellowship. Such letters 
bring courage and companionship, and make the tasks 
exceedingly worth while. Here is a letter from Rev. 
William M. Taylor, our minister in Nashville, Tenn. 
He has been holding a series of Sunday evening theatre 
meetings, and writes on March 24: “Our meetings sur- 
prise me. I have just spoken for one hour to-night to 
two thousand people, every foot of standing-room taken, 
complete attention; subject, ‘Our Cast-off Perfections.’ 
Gave out all the tracts received from the Association. 
People asked for them as they went out.” Prof. Alfred 
S. Niles, Jr., of the Department of Civil and Sanitary 
Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
writes: ‘Enclosed you will find a bond of the Second 
Liberty Loan of 1917 for fifty dollars, as payment for a 
life membership in the Unitarian Association. I feel in 
these times, when the world is at war, and men are every- 
where readjusting their beliefs, that the spreading of the 
message of liberal Christianity is one of the most important 
movements. In fact, I consider it second in importance 
only to the energetic prosecution of the war, and I want 
to do all in my power to help.” 

There are not lacking amazing inquiries and suggestions. 
“T demand to be informed,” writes an unknown corre- 
spondent in the Central West, “what your so-called liberal 
movement is doing to promote our simplified spelling?” 
Again, here is a suggestion. ‘The Secretary was asked to 
meet the minister of an orthodox church secretly in-a 
distant city through which he was about to pass. The 
minister did not wish the Secretary even to know his name. 
I invited him to breakfast at the hotel. He came with 
evident misgiving that being seen in my company might 
compromise him. It appeared that if he could be assured 
of a considerable income, and also could bring over the 
whole ‘method of his denomination with him, he would 
then be willing to become a liberal. Another unknown 
correspondent suggests that he be commissioned to take 
charge of a distant continent. Most of the countries on 
it, he writes, he knows intimately well. He would need 
two secretaries, but so equipped he would have no fear 
of his success. Alas, the Association is not in a position 
to confer continental commissions. Still, it is some- 
thing to share a continental vision. ‘‘To think in conti- 
nents,” said Cecil Rhodes, ‘‘must be pleasing to the 
Deity.”’ 

The letters from the camps are most absorbing. Here 
is an unexpected testimony from a man at Camp Devens, 
written after he had heard Rev. Albert Lévitt, the Uni- 
tarian chaplain of the 302d Artillery. The letter reads: 
“T heard Chaplain Lévitt yesterday. Upon my word, it 
was like an oasis in the desert. Simple, fine atmosphere, 
and all that makes it a religious service. ‘The first real 
service I have attended since I have been here.” 

A volunteer chaplain at a Southern camp writes: “I~ 
suppose that I have looked upon thirty thousand of the 
finest young men of the nation to-day. I wonder what 
I can do for them.”” And Rev. John L. Einstein of Nor- 
folk, Va., writing of the spirit of the men, makes this 


. 
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statement: “Let me write you a word about the joy of 
my work, joy borne out of the night that covers us all. 
I have found God anew in the soul of the soldier. Let 
there be no mistake about His presence there. ‘This is 
the greatest discovery of my life. Something grips me 
when I see these men marching to death with heads 
erect, with indignation at outraged justice, and with a 
determination that righteousness shall displace iniquity 
on the earth. Such a spirit is of God.” 

These statements are all too fragmentary in any large 
way to convey the urgency and interest of my diversified 
If there is one general impression that 
is gained from all of it, it is the sense of the nearness of 
men at a distance. The Friends had a happy phrase 
defining this presence of the absent. There were friends 
here and friends yonder beyond the horizon line. They 
were not visibly here, nor yet were they really away. 
So the Friends described them as just ‘here away.” 

Louis C. CORNISH. 


Current Topics. 


THE entrance of American troops on a large scale into 
the operations on the west front was revealed last week 
when Gen. Pershing made a formal offer of all the men 
and materials of the American establishment to Gen. 
Ferdinand Foch, the French commander who had 
been appointed to the chief command of all the Entente 
operations in France. Gen. Foch’s appointment came 
at a moment when the German offensive, after a gain of 
about 1,000 square miles of territory, was showing un- 
mistakable signs of being checked. The immediate 
German objectives appeared to be Amiens, the great 
British base immediately back of the front, and Arras, 
northeast of Amiens, which is one of the key-points of 
the British line. Before Arras the Germans at the 
beginning of the week appeared unable to make any 
perceptible gains. ‘Toward Amiens they were still 
progressing, but their progress was so slow as to give 
ground for the hope that it would be stopped. A con- 
spicuous feature of the situation was the notable rally 
of British and French strength for a possible counter- 
offensive on a large scale in the near future. 


* 


In London and Washington as well as in Paris the 
centralization of command under Gen. Foch was greeted 
as a final step toward that unity of action on the Entente 
side which has played so important a part in the successes 
of the Germans. Comment on Gen. Foch’s appointment 


‘in the London press revealed firm confidence in the 


success of the new arrangement. In Paris it appeared 
to be recognized that Gen. Sir Douglas Haig, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, had fought well and successfully 
in view of the circumstances, but London unreservedly 
shared the view, long held at Washington and repeatedly 
urged on the Entente nations, that the best results could 
not be accomplished without a co-ordination of purposes 
and .resources which is only possible under a unified 
command. Gen. Foch’s qualifications for the supreme 
command were found in the qualities of leadership which 
he has displayed since the first onrush of the German 
armies toward Paris at the beginning of the war, when he 
contributed much to the success of the French armies at 
the Battle of the Marne by his dogged operations against 
superior German forces. 


A LaBor problem which had attracted national atten- 
tion as one of the issues underlying the industrial efficiency 


; a of the country in the war was solved at the end of last 
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week, when Judge Alschuler, arbitrator in the Chicago 
Stock Yards controversy, filed his award. ‘The salient 
features of the award is the granting of a basic eight- 
hour day, an increase of $1 a day in wages and equal pay 
for like work by men and women. In explaining his 
findings in favor of the employees Judge Alschuler wrote: 
“... The continued strength and good spirit of our 
defenders and of our allies (in the event of a long pro- 
tracted war) will be very materially dependent upon the 
continuous movement of supplies from our country, 
and largely from this (the packing) industry. We must 
therefore look not to spasmodic spurts of larger pro- 
duction, but to the long and steady pull under the strain 
of which the productivity of the industry will be steadily 
maintained.” Judge Alschuler’s award has been approved 
by both sides to the controversy and removes all danger 
of a strike in the Chicago Stock Yards. 


* 


OFFICIAL announcement from Paris at the end of last 
week that the presence of Bulgarian troops in the German 
reserves on the west front had been determined by obser- 
vation, indicated the possibility that in the near future 
Bulgaria may be added to Germany and Austria-Hungary 
as countries with which the United States is at war. 
Congress has been prepared since last December to vote 
a declaration of war against Bulgaria, but action has 
been withheld upon the advice of President Wilson, who 
at that time held to the view that such a step was not 
advisable nor necessary. ‘There have been well-defined 
reports from Sofia, where Consul-General Dominic I. 
Murphy still remains as chargé d’affaires, that popular 
sentiment in Bulgaria was strongly opposed to partici- 
pation of Bulgarian troops in any operations outside of 
the Balkans, and especially on the west front. There 
are indications, however, that Germany has been exerting 
extraordinary pressure upon the Bulgarian Government 
in an effort to induce it to take part in the campaign in 
France, in which Austria-Hungary is also participating. 


* 


In view of continued assurances from Tokyo, there 
appeared to be no immediate prospect at the beginning 
of the week that Japan would invade Siberia unless un- 
foreseen circumstances should bring about a radical 
change in the situation. Close upon the declaration by 
Premier Terauchi that Japan is not contemplating the 
despatch of an expedition into Russia, a belated cable- 
gram from the Japanese capital, published last Monday, 
conveyed a statement by Foreign Minister Motono in 
which that official confirmed his chief’s declaration and 
added, “Japan will not adopt an aggressive policy toward 
Russia, and does not hesitate to declare unreservedly 
and sincerely the deep and warm sympathy of the nation 
for the Russian people.’’ From other sources comes the 
information that Japan, Great Britain, and France have 
decided to supply field guns to the Russian forces under 
the command of Gen. Semenoff, who is endeavoring to 
crush the Bolshevik movement and restore order in 
Siberia with a view to the establishment of a stable 
government in that part of the former Russian Empire. 


»* 


In the meanwhile, a revival of national sentiment and 
military enterprise in Russia is reflected in the news of 
the week. In the Ukraine Red forces have succeeded in 
driving the Germans out of Odessa, the main Russian 
seaport of the Euxine, and from Kherson, a great grain 
port on the same littoral. From the Ukraine also come 
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reports of a growing feeling that the re-establishment of 
leadership and authority is essential if the Russian people 
are not to be subjugated by the Germans and the Austro- 
Hungarians. It also appears that there is a growing 
movement in South Russia for a resumption of relations 
with the northern, or Great Russian, country under a 
plan of federation for united action against the common 
foe. ‘The news conveys the impression that the Russian 
people of all classes have been brought closer together 
by the realization of the far-reaching extent of the German 
projects for the utilization of Russian resources for the 
purposes of Germany and Austria-Hungary, both 
pending the war and permanently as an exclusive source 
of supply for German manufacturers and a market for 
German products. 
»* 


THE moral effect of the friendly assurances from Tokyo 
was perceptible in Petrograd at the beginning of the week. 
In commenting on what many Russians regard as the 
abandonment of Japanese aggressive intent in Man- 
churia, A. B. Iunacharsky, Bolshevik Commissary of 
Education, was quoted in a press despatch last Monday 
as saying: “‘Something has happened behind the scenes 
in international politics during the past few days.... I 
believe America is largely responsible for this.” The 
news that the United States had withheld its consent from 
the reputed Japanese intention to occupy parts of eastern 
Siberia was greeted with profound appreciation in Petro- 
grad and throughout Russia more than a month ago. 
It was received by many Russians as giving point to the 
President’s assurance to the all-Russian congress of Soviets 
in February, of the sympathetic desire of the United States 
to do everything in its power to help Russia to bring the 
revolution to a successful fruition. 


Brevities. 


“How can you face your family when you’ve not 
bought a Liberty Bond?”’ 


An occasional slip in the types is not an unmixed evil; 
it brings prompt reminders that people read the paper. 


We could ask nothing better for the country’s sake than 
a solemn reading of the sermon in this issue. 


“Individualism” is a choice word that some people use 
as camouflage for their stubbornness and social in- 
difference. 


Our experience is that men who are doing good work 
know so well how hard it is that they haven’t the heart 
to criticise. 


Only those who are engaged in speeding up war work 
have even a faint knowledge of the deviltries of Teutonic 
espionage and well-disguised sabotage. 


A general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in France says 
that some of the early workers sent to the soldiers were 
not a choice lot, but they became new beings -by their 
immediate and whole-hearted abandonment to their 
charge. 


Two sons in one day’s news. One a meat-packer’s, 
who was placed high in the draft list after a specious 
attempt at exemption; the other a former President’s, 
who enlisted among the first as a private at Fort Meyer, 
and is now recommended for a commission in France. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Salesmanship in the Pulpit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is with satisfaction that I have read your edi- 
torial in the March 14 number, “The Salesman is Saving 
the World.” It is evidence of a clearer understanding 
of a condition that has existed for so long and one that it 
has been almost impossible for our good ministers either 
to see or understand. 

You have touched gently upon a phase of the relation- 
ship of the church to the man of business, who constitutes 
such an important part of every church organization. 
It is well, I think, to put a stronger emphasis upon this 
question. 

It must be plain to the observing minister that the 
present-day requirements demand a closer and more 
sympathetic relationship between himself and his “‘busi- 
ness man” parishioner. ‘These days indeed try the souls 
of the men who are in the activities of business life, and 
they are the very ones who attend church for the strength 
and encouragement that is supposed to be found there. 
It may be harder for some to understand why so many of 
our churches are so poorly filled from week to week, but 
it is easily understood by that large element upon which 
the church must depend. It is not strange—or is it to be 
expected?—that there is not a closer bond of interest 
between the minister and those to whom he ministers. 
How is it possible when we consider the channels through 
which each thinks and works—one intensely theoretical, 
the other equally practical, one wishing to impart wisdom 
and strength, the other earnestly desirous of receiving 
both? 

I am wondering if it is not ‘‘salesmanship” from the 
pulpit that is attracting such crowds to hear Billy Sunday 
here, even if he does debauch the standards of good 
salesmanship ? 

What a blessing and strengthening it would be if our 
ministers could possess themselves with the feelings and 
sympathies born of the hard experiences of the man in 
business! Then their influence would unquestionably 
be magnified. 

I venture the assertion that most of us business men 
who attend church do so with a deep, earnest desire for 
spiritual help in overcoming the burdens of business which 
crowd in upon the six days in the week and too often 
overlap into the seventh. What a blessing it would be and 
what results would appear, if more of our ministers could 


possess themselves with that intimate relationship that — 


brings help and convictions, with that poor hungry soul 
of a business man who is anxious for guidance along the 
way that his business life takes him! How can it be done? 
It is hardly fair to assume that the average minister 
can be converted into a practical business thinker, 
thereby enabling him to catch the viewpoint of ‘‘ the man 
in front,” but he can and should avail himself of every 
opportunity to get in touch with the business element in 
his community, sympathetically and earnestly, be as ready 
to learn as he is to teach. Let him become a member of 
the commercial and civic bodies, not for the privilege of 
opening their deliberations with prayer, but as an earnest 
worker with the men he preaches to on Sunday, learning 
what their obstacles in life are and what they mean, catch- 
ing their viewpoint and not upsetting the good that may 
be accomplished by attempting to enforce his own, re- 
membering that the average business man is a man of 
broad views, a keen observer, a good judge of human 
nature, quick to act, straight as a die in his transactions. 
Of such are many of our congregations composed. — 
What a splendid thing it would be if we could bring 
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ourselves to meet face to face the conditions'as they are and 
not as we wish them to be! ‘These are indeed days of 
stern realities with the man of business as with us‘all. 
Would that our ministers could know and understand 
the longing so many of their business friends have for 
help and guidance along the paths they are accustomed to 
travel. In, supplying such needs they would become 
salesmen indeed in their efforts to save the world. 
FREDERICK G. DAVIS. 
Cuicaco, Ip. 


“The Kind of Register we do not Need.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

We greet you because you are the NEw editor of the oLD 
Register. We have not had the pleasure of conducting a 
paper, but we take several because we have several needs. 
To meet the needs of our parochial hearts we take the 
Register in order that we may hear of ‘‘the bean suppers 
in Cranberry Centre.’”’ We like to know about their 
minister, his going out and coming in, when he goes to the 
conference, what he says, and who contradicts him. 

Our needs are modest compared with Mr. Cooke’s. 
Out here we have difficulty in escaping Mr. Shaw and 
Mrs. Besant, and our Socialist friends always supply us 
beyond our conscious needs. The Register does not 
have the whole field here; we take some other papers, 
too. We have the Boston Transcript, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and some larger productions from abroad 
called Quarterlies. Our library adds books every seventh 
day. By this arrangement anything left out the week 
before by Mr. Shaw or Mrs. Besant we get the following 
Monday. At the most we are never more than one week 
behind them and one should have a little time to chance 
it alone. One cannot wander off very far in a week. 

What our hearts yearn for most we get in the Register, 
properly mobilized on one page as they should be, and in 
the Transcript, hopelessly interspersed among like intel- 
ligence for the “orthodox.” Our time is limited; we do 
not know them and have no disposition to pick out our 
bean suppers from theirs. 

If you should follow Mr. Cooke’s advice (he thinks you 
will not and we would not have him wrong), you would 
have, no doubt, a good paper, and some different sub- 
scribers, but it would not be the Register. It is a re- 
ligious newspaper. ‘The function of a newspaper is to give 
the news. 

While we are on this subject we may mention that 
Springfield and Fitchburg got in church news twice and 
were up to their usual excellence, but Sioux City and Butte 
might have made some observations. 

We have had more and later revelations here than they 
have had in Wakefield, which ought to add some weight 
to this letter. JoHN MAticK. 

Saut Lake City, Urau. 


Insane Literature. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The little book entitled “Jesus is Coming,” by 
“WW. E. B.,” is a baldly literal and crass exposition of the 
Scriptures from the premillennial standpoint. A copy 
was given me more than twenty years ago by a woman 
evangelist who was preaching the doctrine in my own 
parish (Free Baptist) at the time. It is a book belonging 
to what John Fiske called “insane literature.” 

Do not for a moment entertain the idea that this crass 
and repulsive teaching is dead in America. Liberal 
people are apt to take for granted the progress of thought 
on the part of the multitude when it doesn’t exist. 
Washington Gladden is right in placing the blame of the 
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present war upon the current conceptions of the Bible 
inherited from a past age. No wonder God is to the 
Kaiser what the devil would be to many of us! ‘The 
propaganda of the second coming is very energetic, 
with able leaders and noted “Bible students” teaching it 
all over the land. 

Pardon one personal reference. In a New England 
parish a little over twenty years ago, for my favorable 
ideas concerning evolution, though I did not in public 
say a word about them, I was looked upon as a queer 
animal. This same parish was rampant with premillen- 
nialism. Some of us have paid a price for the larger faith. 

With best wishes for the new Register, 


GEORGE LINCOLN MASon. 
NortTH ORANGE, Mass. 


Unitarian Evangelist Turns Many Away. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I am glad you are waking up Unitarians to the igno- 
rance of the clergy by publishing the word of their own 
pews. So long as churches will pay Billy Sunday $75,000 
a month to preach hell-fire they are not liberal. The 
thinking people of America stand as a living protest to 
that thing, since they refuse to go to orthodox churches. 
Now is the time for Unitarians to do a constructive work. 
The people want to be shown the way out of darkness 
into the light. They have suffered repression so long, 
they now want expression. 

I began six weeks ago a series of three lectures on 
popular themes as a test. I worked in some Unitarian 
thought. It took well. Then I prolonged the series 
and began to preach Unitarianism straight. They like 
it more,—as evidenced by the increase of attendance and 
profound interest. Seating capacity of 1,800 has been 
taken from the first; standing-room taken after the 
second lecture; now from 1,000 to 2,000, turned away 
every Sunday night. Two thousand tracts and leaflets 
on Unitarian thought were given out to eager hands last 
night (March 24). I have announced my seventh lect- 


‘ ure and cannot tell when or where this thing will stop. 


Every man, woman, and child in Nashville discussing my 
lectures pro and con. I hope to lead many to take a 
definite stand for freedom of conscience and reason and 
purity. Let us hope so. ° 

The door of opportunity is open to us—shall we enter? 
I judge from your editorials and the trend of your efforts 
that Unitarians will soon awake to the situation. 

WILLIAM M. Taytor. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A New Civilization. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. George W. Cooke for the 
title of his article (March 14), “Are We at the Beginning 
of a Civilization?’”’ and for his comments on the quoted 
portion of the British Labor Party’s tentative programme, 
for he throws a great light on this cataclysmic era. We 
survey with equanimity the rise and fall of ancient 
nations, but find it less easy to look from the heights when 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


I have believed firmly that behind all the horror there’ 
was a bigger purpose than we could yet grasp, and that 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
Power, of king or industrial magnate, has corrupted the 
world, and justice with love for the underdog must arise 
in a new Civilization. CATHERINE W. Faucon. 
Mu,ton, Mass. 
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Lord Nelson’s War Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In view of the discussion on ‘‘Shall we Pray for’ Vic- 
tory?” is not Lord Nelson’s prayer before Trafalgar 
almost ideal :— 


“May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glorious victory; and may no misconduct in any one 

» tarnish it; and may humanity after victory be the pre- 
dominant feature in the British Fleet. For myself in- 
dividually, I commit my life to Him that made me, and 
may His blessing alight on my endeavours for serving my 
country faithfully. To Him I resign myself, and the just 
cause which is intrusted to me to defend. Amen. Amen. 


Amen.”’ 
Jas. W. Rocu. 
MontTREAL, CAN. 


Wiliam James. 


RUTH A. LETCHWORTH. 


Our radiant master, with the magic gift 
To penetrate the depths of heart and mind, 
We follow thee upon thy quest to find 

A living truth, a beacon light to lift 

The veil of doctrine’s cloud. No more we drift 
As slaves within the bonds of fate. We hail 
Our freedom, and our will has set its sail 

O’er seas of strife, with currents changing swift. 


Thus fare we forward o’er life’s endless stream 
Of chance and change toward one eternal goal. 

With hearts and vision searching for the gleam 
We find a living God within the soul, 

The Light that beckons hidden truth to shine, 

The Life that bids us build a world divine! 


Spell-binding for Hoover: A Chautauqua Experience. 


SYDNEY B. SNOW. 


War work has led many abroad, to strange lands and 
among foreign people; others it has turned toward new 
activities at home, opening fresh channels for energy, 
setting strange duties, giving novel contacts,—showing an 
unfamiliar side of familiar American life. The writer of 
this article is not one of those whom it has taken far 
afield, into adventures spiced with danger; but quite 
unexpectedly it put him for a short time last summer on 
a Chautauqua Circuit in New England, New York, and 
the South,—made him with less than twenty-four hours’ 
warning a part of the ‘“‘talent”’ on tour; jumped him from 
day to day to little towns he had never previously heard 
of, where audiences of surprising size were gathered under 
Chautauqua tents; gave him intimate acquaintance 
with a great institution which had been little more than 
a name to him before. In the expectation that to many 
readers of the Christian Register Chautauqua is also 
merely a name, this article has been prepared. 

Most of those in this class, if they have read thus far, 
have probably smiled superiorly and said to themselves, 
“Oh, yes, Bryan and bell-ringing,”—a phrase which, by 
-its alliteration and constant newspaper repetition, has 
come to sum up Chautauqua to those who otherwise 
know nothing about it. If questioned further, they would 
perhaps connect it with the Chautauqua Institution on 
the shore of the lake of the same name in the State of 
New York. But he who knows only this knows little of 
“Chautauqua.” For the name has come to stand to-day 
less for an institution than for an idea. 
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That idea, it is true, goes back to the original Chau- 
tauqua in New York, founded nearly half a century ago 
by the great Methodist Bishop Vincent, and still carrying 
on its work; but it is not tied to any place or organiza- 
tion. It has as broad and general significance as the 
term ‘‘lyceum”’ used to have. A “Chautauqua” may 
be organized by any group of people who desire to supply 
what the name implies,—popular educational entertain- 
ment. But it must be of a certain type or standard or 
it isn’t ““Chautauqua.” Bible study, to be sure, which 
formed so important a feature of the original Institution, 
is not taken up on the road; but usually some popular 
lectures on religious themes are provided, and the whole 
entertainment must pass the censorship of the white- 
necktied deacons who are inevitably on the local com- 
mittees. On the other hand, those who manage it can- 
not forget that it is designed for summer consumption, 
and must take account of the vacation mood. It must 
compete with the circus, the county fair, and the straw- 
berry festival; with the band concert and all the out-of- 
door charms of summer. ‘This means that it must really 
entertain; but the weather eye of those behind it is 
always cocked at its educational significance. ‘Though 
it is primarily entertainment, it includes just as much 
education as can be, in popular phrase, ‘‘put over.” 

Like every successful popular institution of the char- 
acter, it is a combination of what people want and what 
those with a little higher standards want them to want. 
It supplies a real demand, but does not merely supply it; 
its aim is to do a little better than that. It catches its 
audiences and then proceeds to train them. Nor is the 
training a difficult matter. People like to be entertained, 
but they are by no means averse to learning something at 
the same time. Chautauqua audiences are intolerant of 
the dull, but never of the informing. They will not 
submit to be bored by what is remote from their interests 
or over their heads (and in this they resemble most normal 
people); but they are easily led to appreciation of stand- 
ards just a little higher than they have known before. A 
“good Chautauqua town”’ is the centre of a large group 
of people who expect Chautauqua to bring the best 
entertainment, music, and lectures of the kind that 
interests them, and support it adequately so long as that 
expectation is realized. 

This is why the institution flourishes best in places a 
little out of the way. It is sometimes the lot of the 
Chautauqua lecturer to visit a sizable, wide-awake city 
and find the tent half-filled with an apathetic audience 
of decidedly the “I’m from Missouri” type, but in a 
small back-country or mining town to meet an eager, 
responsive assemblage of a thousand people or more, 
who put him on his mettle and get more than their 
money’s worth just by expecting it. The larger place 
has its winter round of concerts and lectures; the smaller 
place crowds into one summer week some of the city’s 
winter advantages. 

The organization is simple and interesting. Details 
vary on different circuits, but in the main all are run in 
the same fashion. My assignment was to a “‘Seven-Day 
Circuit”; that is, a circuit on which the period spent in 
each town is a week. A circuit includes some seventy- 
five towns, arranged in a chain of places near enough 
together for the lecturers and entertainers (“‘talent,” as 
they are called) to move to a new place each day. Six 
days of entertainment are provided, with no special pro- 
gramme for Sunday, when a union religious service is 
usually arranged. There are needed, therefore, only 
seven tents for a circuit,—six of them being in simulta- 
neous operation in adjoining towns, and the seventh on 
the road, jumping to a new place. is arrangement 
means, after the season is in swing, that a ‘Chautauqua 
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week” opens and ends somewhere on the circuit every 
day, each town on the schedule beginning its Chautauqua 
one day later than the town preceding. A member of 
the lecturing or entertaining staff, therefore, whatever 
the day of the week may be, will appear in every town 
on the same day of “Chautauqua week”’; that is, the 
individuals comprising ‘‘First-Day Talent” will open 
in each of the tents in succession, and having gone the 
round of the seven tents in seven towns, will open in the 
first tent again in a fresh town, many miles from where 
they used it before. It is a bewildering experience for 
the “‘talent.”” One gets to look upon places in the same 
way as the Cook’s tourist (described on the back page 
of the Register) who in front of Napoleon’s tomb was 
asked by her travelling companion what city they were 
in. ‘‘What day is it?” she replied. “Tuesday? Oh, 
yes; this is Paris.” 

Each tent is in charge*of a superintendent, who is also 
a speaker, giving a series of four lectures on four after- 
noons of his stay. The superintendent is usually a 
minister or a teacher, using his summer vacation in this 
way. One of those on my circuit was president of a col- 
lege in the Middle West; two were very capable women. 
In addition to general supervision, an important part of 
the superintendent’s duties is to keep in touch with the 
local backers and smooth the way for a contract the fol- 
lowing year. Under him is a “tent crew” of two, one 
of whom bears the title of “Captain,” in charge of the ma- 
terial fabric of the enterprise. These young men, usually 
boys in college, live on the premises in a small tent 
behind the stage, and develop great skill in utilizing the 
energy of small boys, whe, properly enlisted and badged, 
proudly perform services of a menial character which 
would rejoice the parental heart if accomplished with 
the same despatch and spirit around the house. Besides 
the boys, two young women are attached to the tent for 
“Junior Chautauqua’? work. These are college girls or 
teachers, and their special function is to take charge every 
morning of the children whose parents have provided 
them with “junior tickets.” They teach the children 
songs and games; organize them into a “Junior town,” 
with mayor, health commissioners, etc., and even get up 
a play (this year, on my circuit, ‘“The Good Fairy 
Thrift”), which they give to admiring parents on the 
afternoon of the last day. It is an interesting, valuable, 
and popular feature of the institution. The little daugh- 
ter of a Unitarian minister in one of the towns we visited 
was a devoted attendant at the morning sessions, and 
gave the Chautauqua the very appropriate name of 
“The Talkies.’ The young people, as they outgrow 
this feature, think well enough of it to come together, 
as ‘Junior Alumni,” with a “platform party” after one 
of the evening entertainments. 

(To be concluded.) 


War, Discerner of Spirits. 


War is a discerner of spirits and quickly separates the 
good and the bad into two groups. The good it makes 
better, the bad it makes worse; so that it happens that in 
army life there may be found the noblest and the meanest 
specimens of humanity. While war is a discerner of 
spirits it is no respecter of persons, and is quite as likely 
to put its black mark on the fame of a general as upon 
the record of a private soldier. If there is a “yellow 
streak”’ in the nature of a man, the perilous duties of 
camp and field will bring it out. Even that high profes- 
sion of the healing art is not exempt from the fiery trial 
that tests the courage and quality of men who may shirk 
their duties or serve with high-born courage and devotion. 
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Flight. 


FLORENCE I. WAITT. 


We long, sometimes, to reach the stars, 
Forgetting that, e’en now, we dwell 
Upon a star. 
Then let our lives be great and high, 
As dwellers in a living sky, 
For such we are. 


Why Waldo went to Church. 


H. W. S. 


Some weeks after the episode of The Parson and The 
Boys, The Parson was surprised to see Waldo walk into 
church one rainy Sunday morning. Waldo entered 
after the service had begun, slipping quietly into a rear 
pew after graciously shaking his head at the usher, who 
evidently welcomed the opportunity to “show him” to 
a seat. 

When The Parson preached his sermon he found that he 
was somewhat unconsciously directing himself to the clear 
gaze of Waldo’s friendly eye. He felt a kind of exalta- 
tion, which prompted him to new fervor, in his desire to 
make himself understood by his unexpected though wel- 
come visitor. 

It was with some anticipation, therefore, that The 
Parson greeted Waldo the next time they met. Waldo 
had not waited after the service for the customary 
“glad-hand”’ salutations, but left the church as unosten- 
tatiously as he had entered it. The Parson, knowing 
Waldo’s peculiarities, bade him a cheerful “ good-morning”’ 
when he met him, and waited for the latter’s loquacity to 
assert itself. 

“Yes, it is a good morning after the rain,” responded 
Waldo, “and I just feel as though everything was growing. 
Isn’t it good to feel the sap a-moving inside of you, for I 
guess that is what itis. Such a bright, moving morning 
as this always makes me feel closer to the things I like, 
and more understanding-like about everything.”’ Then he 
added rather abruptly, “I don’t know that you saw me 
at church yesterday, but I rather guess you did, for I 
kind of had a feeling you was talking a bit at me.”’ 

The Parson cleverly allowed he did see a welcome visitor, 
one doubly welcome because of the rainy Sunday, which 
usually kept at home many of the faithful, but he did not 
over-emphasize his commendation of the one or his 
criticism of the other. Thus skilfully handled, Waldo 
was encouraged to proceed, for The Parson really wanted 
to know what was moving in Waldo’s mind. 

“Vou see,’”’ said Waldo, leisurely leaning against one of 
the grand old elms under whose shade he had played and 
lived as boy and man, “on a rainy day I am apt to feel 
a little lonesome and thoughtful. It’s queer about that. 
I haven’t had much education,—just a grammar-school 
learning, no high-school or college. I haven’t read many 
books, and there aren’t so many I know about that I want 
to read, but I do a lot of thinking. Folks say I talk a lot, 
and I guess that’s right, too; but what is talking, if it 
ain’t thinking out loud,—that is, if you say what you really 
think? I find it helps me a lot to talk out what I think, 
for when I’ve got the think out and hear how it sounds 
I often think different.”’ 

Just how long Waldo’s soliloquy was likely to last, The 
Parson wondered, especially as Waldo looked very com- 
fortable, and about as deep-rooted as the tree against 
which he was leaning. Suddenly, however, Waldo, who 
had been eyeing The Parson with a searching look, 
straightened up and said somewhat questioningly: “I 


, 


: 
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suppose you are really liking to know why I came to 
church. Well, as near as I can figure it out, it’s because 
I like you, and then—I was lonesome. When I’m lone- 
some I don’t like to just sit still and think, but I want to 
feel and hear, or see, something that’s different from me 
and yet friendly. I guess you know what I mean. You 
preached a pretty fine sermon yesterday. At least, it 
sounded good to me, for I liked the look in your eye, 
though the language wasn’t so very clear to me. Any- 
way, it all brightened me up, and I’m powerful glad if 
my coming pleased you in any way.” | 

The Parson grasped Waldo’s hand with all the warmth 
of a heart that is deeply moved, and simply said: ‘“In- 
deed, you did please me, old man. I can’t tell you how 
much.” 


Spiritual Life. 


O for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be. 
—Tennyson. 
* 


The longer I live the more doubtful I am of the dis- 
tinction between the times and the things upon which 
the world places the tags ‘important’? and ‘‘unimpor- 
tant.” —David Grayson. 


In all its human uses the idea of fatherhood comes 
nearer to being a religious idea than that of any other 
human relationship. When we think of it as the idea of 
Jesus, it must always have this special beauty connected 
with it, that he must have grown up into the apprehension 
of it as he grew into the consciousness of his own life.— 
‘Phillips Brooks. 

* 


If we feel that we are bigger than our place, it is very 
likely that we are thinking more of ourselves than God 
thinks. But if we feel that we are too little for our 
place, it may be that God thinks more of us than we think 
of ourselves. In that case it becomes our duty to bring 
out the hidden faculty, to summon the latent forces, and 
to play the man.—W. L. Watkinson. 


God. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


The other night I heard a most interesting and well- 
known speaker. Once he referred to God, after this 
fashion: “The Almighty or whatever you choose to call 
it.”’ Twice he referred to Christ with full confidence. 
There was no hesitation then, but rather a sense of being 
sure of himself or at least of thorough belief that his 
listeners understood what he meant. 

To me it was but another example of the present-day 
fact that the old-fashioned theology and the Kaiser have 
made “‘God”’ very unpopular and yet that when a man such 
as I have referred to uses the word “Christ” he really 
means God. Is it not true that to the ordinary man 
Christ has taken the place of God, while the real Jesus and 
his real mission are ignored? 

I once met an old New Hampshire farmer who in his 
youth was on a train which was wrecked. Since then, up 
to the time I met him, he had never been on another, 
but had continued the slave of his horse and his ox-cart. 
‘These people who, because their early misconception of 
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God has been wrecked, refuse to be carried and helped 

by a finer conception of him are like that farmer, and 

ie for their influence is wide and they hold the world 
ack, 

If ever the world needed to be carried forward by a 
clear conception of God, it is now. If ever the world 
needed a conception of God as real, as purposeful, as 
lawful, as just, and as loving, it is mow. If ever the 
world needed the “‘My Father’’ and the ‘Our Father” 
of Jesus, requiring no mediator, it is now. Jesus re- 
pudiated all substitutes for God, especially the placing 
of himself in that position by his followers, yet not only 
in Catholicism but increasingly in evangelical Protestant- 
ism is this substitution going on, cooling the passion of 
personal religion to such an extent that more and more 
people are losing God and not finding Jesus. 

““Hoodwisked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed Thou, 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle.” 

To point men to God in the ‘“‘commonplace of miracle”’ 
in their own lives and above their daily living seems to 
be the task of others than those I have mentioned. In 
other words, it is our task. 


A Noble Challenge. 


ERNEST C. DRAKE. 


The world rocks to the rhythm of marching feet. ‘The 
tramp of soldiery and the blast of the trumpet shock the 
air. Across the sea deserted homesteads and war- 
wrecked landscapes are eloquent testimony of the destruc- 
tive days in which we live. 

At this hour, when the souls of men are tried as never 
before and when every one must follow the light of his 
own conscience while wondering of the path on which 
his feet are placed, it is necessary for the clergy of the 
land to develop their vision as never before. 

Our age is a practical one. The hum of the factories 
and the clamor of the marts emphasize our industry and 
financial strength. 

Now, under the rude buffets of the present vast struggle, 
we have the opportunity to become strong spiritually. 

It is the duty of the clergy to give us spiritual sight. 
They must make their vision clear to the mass. ‘There 
must be no bitter sorrow or unreasoning anger over 
conditions, but rather a deep and solemn satisfaction 
that the holiest moment of history has come; when the 
human race, under the leadership of America, can come 
into the beautiful peace which has always been its 
dearest hope; when brotherhood of man can be made a 
reality, love conquer hate, and the progress of centuries 
be gloriously dwarfed by the achievements of a decade. 

That we are privileged to give ourselves and our 
dearest possessions toward the realization of these noble 
dreams must be made apparent with ever increasing force. 

Let not the ministers of Christ stand awed or mute in 
the face of this great upheaval, but rather let them go out 
into the world of great events, wherever the destiny of 
races is being shaped or pointed, to the end that the 
guiding spirit behind this tremendous eruption may be 


made manifest to all eyes and its message heard in the 


very midst of the tumult. 

This is not chaos. There is a God in heaven; and as 
the men of his word on this earth, let ministers unravel 
the thread of his purpose and be strong alike in their 
fearless denunciation of his enemies and the tireless 
repetition of his great principles. 
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Che Pulpit. 


The Fight for Democracy. 


HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air.—1 Cor: ix. 26. 


The meaning of these words is, of course, that, whether 
in running or fighting, the Apostle professed to know 
what he was doing. He was acting intelligently, as a 
human being should; not giving expression to mere blind 
feeling, but proceeding from a clear conviction of purpose 
to be followed and of ends to be gained. In the present 
crisis of our country’s and the world’s affairs it is not 
enough that we should have strong feelings about the strife 
in which we find ourselves engaged; but we require to 
know what we are doing, and why we are doing the thing 
committed to our hands. We ought to be able to say 
with great definiteness what we are fighting for, and why 
no other course but fighting appears to be left to us as 
honorable men. We have, no, doubt, gone over this 
matter, again and again, in our minds, and perhaps there 
is nothing new that can be said about it. Yet we are not 
likely to think of it too much, or to make what convictions 
we have too sharp and clear. Once more, therefore, let us 
try to state the aims we have set before us, and the reasons 
that influence our action. 

In general terms, perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement we can make is that we are fighting for peace; 
for a real and enduring peace, not merely a cessation from 
strife that shall be an armed truce likely at any moment 
to relapse again into open war. ‘To be sure, when we 
say that we are fighting for peace, that has a paradoxical 
sound; and nothing is easier than to make a paradox 
seem absurd, if one wants to treat it that way. Never- 
theless there are truths which cannot be so well uttered 
in any other form; and this I take to be one of them. We 
want peace, a peace that will really lift from the world 
the dark and threatening shadow of war; and we see no 
other way to get it but to fight for it; to put down by 
force those who appear to be intent upon maintaining 
war as a permanent institution of human life, and to 
make the enterprise of conquest, for once, so utterly 
unprofitable and disastrous that no reasonable set of 
human beings will ever take it up again. 

It is often said by those whose moral feelings are en- 
titled to more respect than their judgment in any given 
case, that the whole world, including ourselves, must 


plead guilty to the charge of producing this war. In a_ 


certain way that is true; but it is highly important to 
define more clearly the sense in which it is a right state- 
ment of the case, and the sense in which it becomes an 
utter falsehood. We were all guilty of permitting a 
dangerous powder magazine to be maintained on the 
premises; and we were all guilty of a degree of trustful- 


ness in human nature, which persuaded us that nobody 


would deliberately set fire to that storehouse of explosive 
material. We were guilty also of the belief that, if some 
one did accidentally drop a spark in its vicinity, it could 
be easily stamped out before much damage was done. 
That is to say, everywhere elements were being gathered 
that might produce war. Everywhere there was enough 
of race antagonism, of imperialistic design, and of 
trade rivalry, to threaten disturbance of the world’s 
eace. 
: But one nation‘alone, as it is now made plain, intended 
to make war when she saw her opportunity. Other 


' 
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nations, in prudence, prepared to protect themselves from 
aggression; one nation alone deliberately, and with set 
determination, prepared herself when the day should 
come to attack. The powder magazine, which we had 
trusted all would carefully guard and preserve from acci- 
dent, was by one nation consciously and wilfully fired. 
In this matter we were not all guilty, and whoever says 
we were is dishonestly or disingenuously tampering 
with the facts in the case. : 

We have a right to be outraged and indignant that this 
thing was done. We have a right to feel that this world 
can never again be a safe place to live in if an act like 
that can be done with advantage to those by whom it was 
perpetrated. We are bound to see to it that a nation 
which will not keep faith with its neighbors, but plunges 
them into such a catastrophe as this, hoping for its own 
aggrandizement, is placed where it is not likely to re- 
peat that reckless and wicked experiment. ‘This is not 
vindictiveness or revenge; it is the voice of conscience and 
the moral law within us, if we know what conscience is. 
That war is attended by many evils, whoever may wage 
it, we know full well. But whoever observes moral 
distinctions must see an immense difference between wars 
of aggression and wars of defence; between those who 
take up arms to despoil their neighbors of just and lawful 
rights, and those who use force to eject robbers from the 
homes which they have feloniously assaulted. 

Does any one say that there is room for doubt as to 
the purpose of the Central Powers of Europe in be- 
ginning this war? ‘There can be no such reasonable doubt. 
What are they doing in Belgium and Northern France 
if their object was merely to protect themselves? ‘The 
very presence of a thief, caught at night in the dwelling 
whose lock he has broken, is not more conclusive evidence 
against the innocence of his intent. They may make 
what specious plea they will, but judgment must be that 
they have committed gigantic robbery,—a crime not in 
the least palliated or excused by the action of the South 
African Republic in taking away their colonial possessions; 
for there too they had planned and were in process of ex- 
ecuting schemes of spoliation ‘on the property of their 
neighbors. Their action has not been that of men seek- 
ing to defend themselves, save as we may allow that 
the highwayman is able to persuade himself that society 
has been unjust to him, and driven him to make reprisals 
upon his fellow-men. We may feel that there is some- 
thing in his plea, but we cannot agree that it mitigates the 
enormity of his crime, or should shield him from the 
punishment he deserves. 

It has been said that we cannot “‘indict a whole people.” 
Perhaps not. But we can indict the rulers of a nation 
who have hatched among themselves an infernal plot; 
and when a whole people has such blind confidence in 
these rulers that they will follow any course marked out 
for them, we have no alternative but to treat them as 
fellow-conspirators, in the same criminal attempt. 

This then, first of all, is what we are fighting for,—to 
bring to naught a scheme of conquest which, if it could 
be carried out, would leave no nation on earth safe for a 
year from similar attacks. In plain English, we are 
fighting to compel a nest of robbers to disgorge the plunder 
they have seized, and to break up a band of thieves 
whose insane delusion that they have a kind of divine 
commission to seize and convert to their own uses what- 
ever they can lay their hands upon renders them all the 
more dangerous to the world’s security and peace. 

In the next place we are determined to put that powder 
magazine, of which we have spoken, under better and more 
effective guardianship for the days to come. We would 
be glad to abolish it altogether; and there is much hope 
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that we can greatly reduce its size. For the time being, 
at least, we can put a stronger curb on race antago- 
nism, and we can establish a stronger league of nations 
in defence of peace than the world has hitherto pos- 
- sessed. 

But, whatever may be left of the causes which tend to 
protiluce war, we are determined that henceforth it shall 
not be left to any small set of men, gathered in secret 
conclave, to decide the question of peace or war. ‘This 
present strife was precipitated by such a small and secret 
group; and there is much reason to think that from the 
counsels of that clique which held the reins of power in 
Germany, even the Emperor was, at the critical moment, 
excluded. We want it made impossible, during any future 
time that we can provide for, for anybody working in these 
hidden ways to set a match to whatever explosive sub- 
stances the life of society may generate. Whoever is 
placed on guard over these dangers must be, not only 
men whom the people trust, but men who cannot act at all 
without taking the people into their confidence, and 
securing their assent to measures which jeopardize the 
public order and peace. 

This has been said again and again to those against 
whom our quarrel lies, and the answer comes back across 
the sea that we have no right to interfere in their domestic 
concerns. It is not a straightforward answer, but that of 
a nation seeking some quibbling loophole of escape from 
public condemnation. No one has presumed to dictate 
to them the nature or form of their political institutions 
so far as these relate to their own affairs. We freely grant 
their right to have whatever kind of government they 
please. Only, we say, they have no right to maintain a 
government which is a constant menace to all other 
nations. They may manage their domestic concerns as 
they like, but they must put their foreign relations into 
the keeping of men toward whom other peoples can feel 
some degree of confidence; and they are so to order their 
affairs that there shall be ample time for reason and 
conscience to deal with disputed questions before armies 
are set in motion and neighboring countries are subjected 
to fire and sword. 

There is no doubt whatever about our right to hold this 
position, or about the necessity now laid upon us to main- 
tain it, at whatever cost. With the scientific perfection 
to which military armaments have now been brought, 
the world simply cannot go on at all if these things are 
to be left in the keeping of irresponsible hands. ‘‘ Making 
the world safe for democracy”? means securing enough 
democratic control for the tools and implements of war 
so that their use shall be invoked only by those whom the 
people choose to carry out their will. ‘The industrial life 


of the world must not any longer stand at the hazard of - 


being brought to utter stagnation and ruin because a few 
diplomats and statesmen wish to make war; but only the 
solemn and considered determination of the people at 
large, made known through their accredited representa- 
tives, must be allowed to set that dread machinery in 
motion. 

This then is the second point at which we aim. First, 
a colossal scheme of national plunder must be stopped 
and foiled, and some attempt must be made to secure 
restitution for a long series of immoral and illegal acts 
which that scheme has involved. Secondly, we must 
have guarantees that they who have set all international 
law at defiance will hereafter respect that law, and stand 
for its enforcement; the chief warrant for this which we 
demand being that the war-making power shall rest 
everywhere in the hands of the people, by whom wars 
must be fought, not in the hands of masters whom the 
people are bound to obey. 

So far as this plain common sense may carry us, and the 
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things we aim at are so definite and concrete that they 
can be stated, one would think, beyond possibility of 
mistake as to our purpose and meaning. But there is 
more than this to be said; for no people ever fought long 
and valiantly without having something in view that could 
not be reduced to the terms of exact description. In life, 
generally, though we focus our attention upon the next 
step to be taken, or the next point to be gained, there is 
always a long vista of hopes and ideals, which may not 
shape themselves into much more than dim possibilities 
of the future, but which none the less inspire and guide 
us even more than any immediate end. 

Every man has his dream of the coming time, which is 
apt to be more to him than the things he holds in secure 
possession. Every nation has its ideal of what is, in the 
highest sense, right and good in its own eyes; and the 
lesson of the past is that, though this ideal may seem to 
be altogether in the clouds, men will fight for it as for 
nothing else that can be set before them. We have our 
national ideal by which, consciously or unconsciously, 
we are being led through the present crisis. We must 
do our enemies the justice to remember that they also 
have their dream. ‘They are not fighting for mere plunder, 
but for a view of life that has become with them a kind of 
religion; though it is one which, so far as we can make 
it out, seems to belong to the Dark Ages rather than to our 
own. 

So far as we are able to fathom the German mind the 
two great words of its civilization are “discipline” and 
“obedience.’’ Its vision of the perfect state is one in 
which every citizen is assigned his part by competent 
authority, and compelled by those who are set over him 
to perform that part to the best of his ability. It is 
essentially the military ideal carried into all the details 
of civil life. Now we are not blind to the necessity for a 
certain amount of discipline and obedience; and we 
perceive that when we come to make war we also have to 
adopt them as our chief watchwords, since there is no 
other way to make war effectively. But we do not 
believe that warfare is the main business of life, or that 
the military ideal is best for peaceful days. Quite other- 
wise. Over the two words which are supreme in German 
thought we have written what we think is the much 
greater word, “‘Freedom,”’ to indicate our vision of the 
goal toward which society is set to strive. We do not 
want a wooden system to define for us all our duties, 
however perfect the system may be, or whatever social 
efficiency it may develop. 

We want men left very much to find their own way and 
to make their own fortunes. We want them thus to 
learn to act on their own initiative and to obey the voice 
of their own conscience. And we want this, not because 
we think that it will at once yield us better social results; 
indeed, we freely grant’ that in this respect democracy 
We want it because 
we believe that, in the end, freedom is the only thing that 
can train character and make men. Our ideal for hu- 
manity is not that of a flock of sheep, shepherded here 
and there by watchful guardians. It is that of a free 
society, where each man walks by a moral law planted 
in his own heart, and does his work as a freeman, never 
as a slave driven by the overseer’s lash. We live in a land 
which has been consecrated to this idea of freedom. We 
come of an ancestry which has spent rivers of blood to 
purchase for mankind the right to try out this ideal of 
freedom, in the endeavor to rid itself of the huge eg tae 
of the past. 

I confess that no other apostasy would seem to me 
quite so black as for sons of such fathers as we have had, 


and citizens of such a country as we now possess, to fall . 


away from that ideal, and lose the enthusiasm for liberty 
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which has given us all the true national greatness we have 
won. I believe we are incapable of such baseness; and 
that our eyes, perhaps too much dazzled for a season by 
material splendors, are being again opened to the vision 
of those who have said, ‘‘No matter for much of anything 
else in this world, if only we can be free’’! 

Though we have problems enough of our own to leave 
us small disposition to pick a quarrel with those who 
prefer to be ruled by the divine right of kings, we 
perceive that kings of that sort have a quarrel with us, 
which we cannot afford to neglect. The growth of de- 
mocracy in the modern world so threatens their caste 
and privilege that they have armed themselves to thrust 
it back into subordinate place. We therefore have taken 
our stand beside democratic peoples who have felt the 


weight of a conqueror’s heel; partly in chivalrous de-' 


votion to the ideals which we hold in common with them, 
and partly because we know that, were democracy over- 
thrown in the old world, that would leave democracy an 
unending fight for its existence here at home. For my- 
self, I can see no possible way out of this situation save 
to fight the battle through. Now, as a half-century ago, 
when our own land was torn. with civil strife, some are 
saying that this way is blocked against us; that no mili- 
tary decision can possibly be reached. But such a de- 
cision was reached then; I believe it will be now. 

It is a hard task, a bloody task, a task that tests our 
manhood to the uttermost. But I know not who has a 
right to tell us that it cannot be done. At least it is our 
solemn duty to go on with it till we know it cannot be 
done; and then, if the attempt fails, the responsibility 
will not be ours. But the attempt will not fail. It is 
unthinkable that such wreck can be made of human 
hope as that failure would involve. We may be all 
but spent before victory comes; but the day of victory 
will dawn. ‘The wisdom that is above us all, sometimes 
leaves men to struggle till they seem at the last gasp, 
almost lost and forsaken. Yet that wisdom cannot be 
indifferent to such an issue as this, and we may count 
upon the help of Heaven to save the fortunes of mankind 
from utter ruin. 

If ever men were called upon to consecrate themselves, 
body and soul, to a holy cause, that call comes to us to-day. 
And that spirit of consecration, I am sure, is in the minds 
of those who go forth to fight what we trust may be the 
world’s last battle on behalf of the freedom of self-governed 
peoples. We are not of a race which much wears its heart 
upon its sleeve. ‘Though it may carry profound emotions 
within, it often covers them with a cloak of careless gayety. 
But I think we do realize the dreadful nature of the under- 
taking which time has laid upon us; and I am sure that 
the youth of this land, when the moment comes, will do, 
and dare, and if need be die with undaunted hearts, that 
their country may live honored and blest among the 
nations of the earth. 


for Freedom and Pumanity. 


Out of Great Tribulation. 


Now in the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a new tomb wherein was never 
man yet laid. ‘There, then,...they laid Jesus. Now 
on the first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, 
while it was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth the stone 
taken away from the tomb... . She turned herself back, 


and beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 


Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
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whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to be the gar- 
dener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turneth herself, and 
saith unto him, Master! Jesus saith to her, Touch me 
not; for I am not yet ascended unto the Father: but go 
unto my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and my God and your God.— 
From John 20 and at. 


_And behold, two of them were going that very day to a 
village named Emmaus, which was threescore furlongs 
from Jerusalem. And they communed with each other 
of all these things which had happened. And it came 
to pass, while they communed and questioned together, 
that Jesus himself drew near, and went with them... . 
And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they were 
going: and he made as though he would go further. And 
they constrained him, saying, Abide with us; for it is 
And he 
went in to abide with them. And it came to pass, when 
he had sat down with them to meat, he took the bread 
and blessed; and breaking it he gave to them. And 
their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he 
vanished out of their sight. And they said one to another, 
Was not our heart burning within us, while he spake to 
us in the way, while he opened to us the Scriptures?— 
From Luke 24. 


In lonely watches night by night 
Great visions burst upon my sight, 
For down the stretches of the sky 
The hosts of dead go marching by. 


Strange ghostly banners o’er them float, 
Strange bugles sound an awful note, 
And all their faces and their eyes 

Are lit with starlight from the skies. 


The anguish and the pain have passed 
And peace hath come to them at last, 
But in the stern looks linger still 

The iron purpose and the will. 


Dear Christ, who reign’st above the flood 
Of human tears and human blood, 

A weary road these men have trod, 

O house them in the home of God! 


—Frederick George Scott. 
(Written on the battlefield of Ypres.) 


PRAYER. 


Our heavenly Father, we rejoice in the blessed com- 
munion of all faithful souls, wherein Thou givest us also 
to have part. We remember before Thee all who have 
departed this life in Thy faith and love, and especially 
those most dear to us. We thank Thee for our present 
fellowship with them, for our common hope, and for the 
promise of future joy. Oh, let the cloud of witnesses, the 
innumerable company of those who have gone before and 
entered into rest, be to us for an example of courageous 
life; and even now may we be refreshed with their joy. 
May we know that out of the body as in the body they 
are with Thee. Make us glad in all who have faithfully 
lived; make us glad in all who have bravely died. Give 
us at last our portion with those who have trusted in 
Thee, and sought in all things to do Thy eternal will. 
So with patience may we run the race that yet remains 
before us, looking unto Jesus the great captain of our 
faith. May we obtain an entrance into Thy everlasting 
kingdom, and have our place with those who have come 
up out of great tribulation and have received their re- 
ward which Thou hast in store for the faithful. Amen. 


‘ 
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The Call. 


In days long gone God spake unto our sires: 
“Courage! Launch out! A new world build for me!”’ 
. Then to the deep they set their ships, and sailed 
And came to land, and prayed that here might be 
A realm from pride and despotism free, 
A place of peace, the home of liberty. 


Lo, in these days to all good men and true 
God speaks again: ‘‘Launch out upon the deep 
And win for Me a world of righteousness!” 
Can we, free men, at such an hour still sleep? 
O God of Freedom, stir us in our night 
‘That we set forth, for justice, truth, and right! 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in Living Church. 


Literature. 
The Colfege.* 


The effects of the great war upon our colleges 
and universities have been widespread. Asa 
result we are compelled to attempt a revalua- 
tion of our entire educationalsystem. In this 
book the dean of the college, Columbia 
University, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of this 
subject. Dean Keppel traces the history 
of the American college from pre-Revolu- 
tionary days down to the present time, a 
gradual evolution from the elementary 
boarding-school patterned after the English 
to the college as we know it to-day with its 
resemblance to the German university. 
Since the Civil War there has been a marked 
change along five separate lines,—the curricu- 
lum has been broadened, the unrestricted 
elective system has fallen into disrepute, 
the conventional four-year period has been 
reduced, greater attention has been given to 
efficiency in teaching, and the individual 
care of the student has received more con- 
sideration. There has also been a growing 
appreciation of the social responsibility of 
college-trained men. Dean Keppel singles 
out three things which the college ought to 
do and has too often failed to do. It ought 
“first, to improve student manners; second, 
to inculcate a spirit of charity; and third, 
to develop habits of personal responsibility.” 
In the chapter upon student organizations 
the author indulges in a frank and helpful 
discussion of the function of the college 
fraternity and of the merits of the honor 
system in examinations, to both of which 
he gives a qualified approval. Athletics, in 
his judgment, have been too much confined 
to the few and too neglectful of the many. 
The demand of to-day is for a reasonable 
amount of physical exercise for all. A re- 
organization of the department of athletics 
will be necessary when the war is over. The 
first step will be to place responsibility for 
all athletic activities upon the department 
of physical education and the inclusion 
within the faculty of the professional athletic 
coach. ‘The chapter “Religion and Morals” 
will interest those who feel that here the 
college scores its greatest failure. It is 
pointed out that, judged by the conven- 
tional standards of church-going, accept- 
ance of traditional beliefs, and interest in 
personal salvation, the results are not en- 
couraging, although no less so than with 
an equal number of young men outside of 
the college. More and more the emphasis 
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is upon social service, through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Dean Keppel 
points out, however, that the influence of 
the Association is lessened by the fact that 
in its desire ‘to be practical it has robbed 
religion of its atmosphere of mystery. This 
statement is in striking agreement with 
recent criticisms of the religious work of the 
Association in the military training-camps. 
On the whole, however, the author finds 
that there is in the college “‘less orthodoxy, 
much less hypocrisy, and far stronger recog- 
nition of the elements of service.’’ In the 
concluding chapters upon organization, ad- 
ministration, and teaching, Dean Keppel 
gives a vivid portrayal of the modern college 
at work. Much stress is laid on academic 
freedom, and“the reader will find little in- 
clination to dissent from the author’s con- 
clusion. The return of peace will be the 
signal for a closer relation between the col- 
lege and the student body, a more intelligent 
consideration of the college programme as 
a whole, an increased interest in securing 
efficient teaching, more discrimination in 
awarding degrees, and the attainment of 
a more vigorous pace in intellectual affairs. 
The American college will prepare itself to 
meet the new demands of the new day. 


SIMPLEST SPOKEN FreENcH. By W. F. 
Giese and Barry Cerf. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 65 cents net.—It has 
been suggested that the best way to teach 
the American soldier French is to place an 
instructor on each transport. If this plan 
is adopted, the above text-book, which has 
been prepared by the French department 
of the University of Wisconsin, primarily 
for use in military camps, will be of value. 
Profs. Giese and Cerf have put in compact 
form the elements necessary to learn every- 
day French. They have stripped their 
manual of every unnecessary rule, enriched 
it with word-lists and phrases in French and 
English, and added a military vocabulary. 
The problem of pronunciation they have met 
by using side by side words of both languages 
to show comparative sounds. While nothing 
can take the place of the human voice in 
teaching a foreign language, this manual is 
an excellent substitute and ought to be wel- 
comed also by French students not in the 
service. 


Our BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS. 
C. Pellett. With photographs from life by 
the author. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50 net.—The Nat- 
uralist’s neighbors make very attractive 
pictures and delightful reading; but one 
must own that his back yard is far larger 
than that which most of us possess, and is 
designed to accommodate creatures that 
love the wild rather than human beings. 
For the author of this book was wise enough 
to preserve in its natural state the last bit 
of perfectly unspoiled woodland in Iowa 
and keeps it for the original inhabitants. 
These he studies with loving care and pa- 
tience, attracts to his very doors by furnish- 
ing the conditions in which they thrive, 
photographs them, and gives the reader in 
these pages which might be read in an hour 
or two the results of long observation. The 
“neighbors”? include hawks,—the red-tail 
and the Cooper’s hawk who is the chicken 
thief,—the screech-owls, and the jolly old 
crow; the polecat, the fox squirrel, and 
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Bunny Cottontail; there are stories of bee 


colonies, of the hatching of turtles, and of © 


the gold-banded paper-making wasp and 
her nest and young. A good book this to 
read in the family and to give to the children. 
The style is direct and readable, and the 
facts are given in a way to make all readers 
love the outdoor world better and care more 
for the companionship of shy wild creatures. 
Brother Naturalist, here’s a hand across the 
miles. 


THE Frypinc or Noraw. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Boston: MHoughton 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents net.—A love 
story which hinges indirectly on the war. 
Not only a pleasing love story, but also an 
interesting psychological study of the action 
and reaction of three minds on each other. 
The new love gradually supplants the old, 
under the influence of the patriotic emo- 
tions roused by our country’s entrance into 
the war, and Norah finds her best self. The 
various types of the 'President’s infallible 
pre-war critics are depicted with a. relent- 
lessly keen pen. 


NoontimE MerssaGES IN A _ COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. Sixty-nine Short Addresses to 
Young People by Twenty-five Well-known 
Preachers. Boston and Chicago: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25; postage 10 cents.— 
These addresses have the qualities which 
best appeal to youth—force, vividness, and 
intensity of feeling. They relate both to 
the personal and the social applications of 
religion. Their first use as college-chapel 
addresses will be greatly extended if young 
people can be induced to read them, and they 
would serve excellently for the use of lay 
readers at private services. ‘The representa- 
tives from our fellowship included in the 
list of ministers who gave the addresses are 
Charles F. Dole, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Samuel M. Crothers, and S. R. Maxwell. 


Poems. By Carroll Aikins. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 75 cents net.— 
While Mr. Aikins’s poems do not disclose any 
especial beauty of expression or construc- 
tion, they are fluent as to movement and are 
entirely creditable to their author. We 
quote the poem entitled 


“CONTENT. 
“December sits aloft the sky 
And plucks the snow-clouds’ wintry fleece; 
I hear his snarling hounds go by, 
But in my house is peace. 


“The frost is patterned on the pane, 
The shivering storm runs bare above, 
The trees are naked in the lane, 

But in my house is love.”’ 


Soncs oF THE H#ART AND Soun. By 
Joseph Roland Piatt. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25 net.—A blended atmos- 
phere of sentiment and lyric humor is charac- 
teristic of the contents of Mr. Piatt’s volume 
of verse. It makes its appeal to those who 
are easily impressed by quantity, hardly by 
quality, and who will find its echo of the late 
laureate of Indiana a pleasing variation from 
the vers libre just now so popular, or at least 
so much discussed. Distinctly of the Riley 
vintage are such poems as ‘“‘ The Old Choir,” 
“Old Dad Dubbs,” “Thirty-five,” “A 
Girl from Kentucky,” ‘The 
Creation,’”’ and ‘‘ Down on the Tennessee,”’ 


Fairest of 


; 
{ 
: 


_ Proverbs, Job, etc. 


. character. 
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AFTER YPRES AND OTHER VERSE. By 
Robert Stanley Wier. Toronto: The Musson 
Book Co., Limited. 75 cents.—A thin 
volume of patriotic verse inspired by the war. 
The poetry it contains is far from great; but 
it rings true, is manifestly sincere, and some- 
times shows good phrasing. Of this small 
collection, the poem entitled ‘“ Lusitania’”’ 
is among the best, while of almost equal 
merit are ‘‘The Cosmopolite Speaks’”’ and 
“The Plains of Abraham.” 


To Arms! Soncs oF THE GREAT WaR. 
By Laura E. Richards. Boston: The 
Page Co. 75 cents net.—Mrs. Richards 
has a certain gift for writing musical verse. 
Her lines show rhythm and movement. 
But her words are colloquial. They lack 
the force and dignity which we have a right 
to expect from her. 


THE PSALMS AND OTHER SACRED WRIT- 
InGs. By Frederick Carl Ejiselen. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern. $1.75.— 
How much a book such as this is needed in the 
class work of the denomination (Methodist) 
from the publishing-house of which it. comes 
is a matter of conjecture; but for any Sun- 
day-school teacher seeking a brief, careful, 
and comprehensive presentation of what 
scholars have thought about the problems 
of these books of the Bible, this book offers 
some very usable material. In this volume, 
one of three, Prof. Eiselen deals with ‘‘the 
origin, contents, and significance of the books 
included in the third division of the Hebrew 
Bible—The Writings’’: the book of Psalms, 
It is the literary prob- 
lem of the books under discussion—their title, 
their authorship, date, and construction— 
to which the author mainly devotes himself. 
For this reason the ‘‘teaching’’ of the books 
is given but slight attention. In method and 
material this work departs very little from 
the many books treating of the same subject 
now already on the market. Prof. Eiselen’s 
treatment of his authorities is in all cases 
what could be desired. Quotations and foot- 
notes are copious. As for his own judgments 
they are marked by fairness and balance. 
Avoiding the two extremes, alike of the 
slashing radical critic and of the conserva- 
tive who swears by tradition, the author 
offers us an undogmatic and cautious esti- 
mate. 


ENGLIsH B. By Agnes Porter. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—Not a 
few of these verses may be classed as in- 
tended for juvenile reading, but there still 
remains a goodly number of a different 
Some of the titles are ‘‘Ten- 
antry,” ‘The Dreamer,” ‘Lights Out,” and 
“Two Atlantics.” There is much in Miss 
Porter’s volume to please. 


A YANKEE IN THE ‘TRENCHES. By 
Corp. R. Derby Holmes, Corporal of the 
Twenty-second London Battalion of the 
Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Illustrated from photographs. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1918. $1.35 net.— 
Arthur Guy Empey, author of Over the Top, 
says: “A Yankee in the Trenches takes me 
back to the firestep of a front-line trench, and 
once again I can hear the British Tommies 
with their praeeies sense of humor, all 


+ 
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about me. This is the most entertaining 
war book that I have read, and I have read 
many. It is thereal stuff.” Corp. R. Derby 
Holmes, a young American, tells his story 
in an intimate personal way, of the life 
of a soldier. Enlisting in the British Army, 
he went to the front, and experienced all the 
thrilling and terrible episodes which come 
with war, giving also many lighter incidents 
of the British Tommies and their cockney 
character. He fought in the Battle of the 
Somme, where he first saw the British tanks, 
as they lumbered over the ground, making 
havoc and destruction. An English soldier’s 
first thought after being wounded is, ‘‘ Will 
this send me to Blighty?’”—meaning Eng- 
land, his ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Corp. 
Holmes was twice wounded, sent to Blighty, 
and then invalided home to the United States. 
His papers read in part: ‘‘He is discharged. 
No longer fit for service,’ receiving a little 
silver badge bearing the inscription, ‘‘ For 
King and Empire, Services Rendered.” 
Blighty had looked good to him, but the 
Statue of Liberty looked better, as he entered 
New York Harbor. ‘‘A Glossary of Army 
Slang” is added to the volume and is very 
useful in aiding people to understand the 
trench terms occurring in the story. 


SUNSHINE BEGcGaRs. By Sidney McCall. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.— 
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The author of Truth Dexter assures one of an 
interesting story. This story opens with a 
dramatic picture of a ten-year-old girl and 
her dog Laddie. They come flying down a 
high pier, racing so fast it seems they must 
both fall in. The child is in great grief; her 
stepmother has threatened to kill her dog. 
The story unfolds the hardness of the life of 
this orphan. Warm-hearted, she knows that 
love is not in this house. The Italian family 
known as Sunshine Beggars come into the 
story to befriend and show, as one character 
remarks, “that while Americans may teach 
the immigrant to be clean, the immigrant 
can also teach us Americans.’’ ‘The step- 
mother becomes a true mother and guides 
the child aright. Everything comes out 
happily. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE WAR. By 
Achille Loria. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and 
Company. $1 net.—In the author’s opinion, 
the conflict has been brought upon the world 
by the clash of economic interests and the 
desire to find a lucrative employment for 
capital in new countries. He shows how the 
wounds of the world may be bound up and 
future wars made impossible through the 
establishment of true democracies. The 
people are the social sub-soil of every state. 
They alone are capable of bringing peace and 
happiness to a war-worn humanity. 
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Peter Pan. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD.: 


Peter Pan, part of us, 
Youth of us, heart of us, 
We would claim you for ourselves, 
Captain still of living elves, 
Peter Pan. 


See us stretching forth a hand! 

Let us join your dauntless band 

On your distant fairy strand 

In the youth-eternal land, 
Peter Pan. 


Piping songs that no one knows, 
As the wind of childhood blows, 
Through our dreams your singing flows, 
Everywhere the childheart goes, 

Peter Pan. 


Peter Pan, part of us, 

Youth of us, heart of us, 

Let us claim you tor ourselves, 

Captain still of living elves, 
Peter Pan. 


Columbia-Betsy, a Patriotic Doll. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


“Mother, I wish I could make some 
money,” Joyce Dean said, strolling into her 
mother’s sunny bedroom. 

“Money? What for?’”’ Mrs. Dean looked 
up from her lapful of stockings and smiled. 

“Well, all the Boy Scouts are making 
money to-day, having a cake sale over in 
Teddy Chamberlain’s front yard. Their 
mothers made them the cakes. And they 
are going to give the money to the Red Cross. 
I wish we girls could do something. There’s 
a whole month before school begins.” 

“Oh, I see.”” Mrs. Dean’s eyes softened 
as she looked at the serious little figure in 
bloomers and middy. Even the children 
wanted to help. Under one arm Joyce’s 
pet doll’s frowsy head hung down neglected. 
“TLet’s think.” 

Joyce balanced the battered doll on the 
bedpost and went on. “There’s Amy and 
’Lizabeth and Elinor,—all in this block. 
Could we do something, mother?”’ 

Mother’s eye caught sight of battered 
Betsy on the bedpost, and she answered 
meditatively :— 

“Can you all sew? 
clothes can you all make them?” 

“Yes, course. we can,’ Joyce answered. 
“cc Why?” 

“Well”— Mother hesitated, then sud- 
denly sat straight and said joyously: “I 
have it! And it’s a brand new idea, and 
we'll keep it a ‘secret till we are all ready. 
Bring Betsy over here and let me see if she 
would be a fairly handsome child if she had 
a new curly wig. Yes, she would!” 

Half an hour later, a very happy and 
excited little girl went skipping to the homes 
of her little chums and pledged them to 
service and secrecy. For a week, every 
afternoon the four little girls met in Joyce's 
playhouse under the big oak-tree, and their 
little needles flew as they chattered happily. 
At the end of the week Mrs. Dean said they 
had done very well and that on Monday 
they could meet early in the morning and 
get the playhouse in order. 


If I cut out doll: 
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Such a going-over as the playhouse had! 

Every corner was swept, windows washed, 
everything spick-and-span. 
. “And now we'll put up the sign,” said 
Mrs. Dean, when all was ready. Four 
happy little girls ran to the house and 
brought out a sign that Mrs. Dean had 
printed carefully in large blue letters:— 


COLUMBIA IS A DOLL. 
SHE HAS A TRUNKFUL OF NEW CLOTHES. 
ANY ONE PAYING FIVE CENTS MAY PLAY WITH 
HER FOR ONE HOUR. 
ONLY TWO LITTLE GIRLS MAY PLAY AT ONE 
TIME. 
COLUMBIA IS A PATRIOTIC DOLL. 
SHE WANTS TO EARN MONEY. 
SHE WILL GIVE ALL HER MONEY TO THE RED 
CROSS. . 


Columbia—none other than faithful Betsy 
with a new wig of golden curls—was stood 
on a chair so that she looked out of one of 
the windows, an enticing picture to any little 
mother. Her trunkful of new clothes, all 
with truly buttons and truly hooks and 
eyes, and her bed and little chair and table 
were arranged in orderly fashion in the cosey 
playhouse. 

“Now we're ready!” 
happy little girls. 

“We ought to have a flag,’ suggested 
mother. ‘‘Columbia is a patriotic doll try- 
ing to help her country. She ought to have 
a flag on her house.” 

“T know! I'll get one I have at home,” 
and Elinor’s little white-stockinged legs flew 
over the green lawn, and in a twinkling back 
she came, waving her own school flag. 

“Just the thing!’ approved Mrs. Dean. 
“T’ll nail this broomstick up for a flagpole 


exulted the four 


and we'll tie the flag to it. There! Now 
we are ready!” 
The news spread like wildfire. Little girls 


all over the town heard of Columbia, the 
Patriotic Doll, and her cunning house and 
her trunkful of pretty clothes, and many 
happy hours Columbia gave to many busy 
little mothers. 

Each day, after the last little girl had 
gone, Joyce and her friends tidied the play- 
house and put it in shining readiness for the 
next day. Window-panes were kept pol- 
ished, not a speck of dust was tolerated any- 
where, and Columbia’s clothes were kept 
mended and clean. 

“Let’s not count the money till the month 
is up,” suggested Mrs. Dean, on opening 
day. ‘‘We’ll put a big bank here and each 
little girl can drop in her money, and then 
at the end of the month we'll have an ac- 
counting and maybe we’ll all be surprised.” 

Day after day the nickels -clinked into 
Columbia’s bank, and day after day the 
bank grew heavier, until late one afternoon, 
at the end of the happy busy month, four 
excited little girls gathered around Mrs. 
Dean, and in Columbia’s presence opened 
the bank. “There seemed thousands of 
nickels. Slowly they counted them, one 
by one, eyes growing bigger and rounder as 
one hundred passed, one hundred and fifty,— 


two hundred and six nickels! 

“That’s a great deal of money for one 
little doll to earn,” said Mrs. Dean, seriously; 
“and you have all had a happy month help- 
ing her, haven’t you? To-morrow you,may 
all go with me to give the money to the Red 
Cross. I don’t believe they ever before had 
a contribution from a doll.” . 
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“We'll take Columbia, and let her give 


them the money she earned, her own self!” 
sang Joyce, giving the doll a hug. 
“Oh, let’s!’? chorused the three other 
little girls, dancing around Mrs. Dean. 
Columbia-Betsy beamed as happily as 
she always did. Don’t you suppose she 
had enjoyed the month, too? 


Training Little Children. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United|States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


ITI. 
MRS. ELVIRA HYATT. 


Modern ideas in regard to child-training 
lay stress upon adhering from the beginning 
to certain set timgs for feeding, sleeping, 
bathing, and airing, for regular habits lay 
the foundation of moral teaching. They 
are also a boon to the mother, resting her 
nerves and giving her time to herself, which 
in turn acts to the benefit of the child. 

After physical needs have been provided 
for, all the average normal child needs is 
to be let alone. Many babies are con- 
stantly over-stimulated by mothers who 
adore them. It takes a wise and unselfish 
mother to keep her baby quiet systemati- 
cally, and relegate him to a “‘warm, safe, 
happy background.” 

Physicians agree that infants under the 
age of six months should never be played 
with, or needlessly handled or caressed, 
and though it may be the dearest delight 
to rock and coddle the new infant, and to 
watch his sweet ways, the wise mother will 
place him comfortably in crib or carriage, 
and let him go to sleep by himself, prefer- 
ably in the open air. Babies treated in 
this sane, unselfish fashion seldom cry ex- 
cept for some good reason. Self-control 
and self-reliance seem big words to apply 
to infant education, but these virtues have 
their foundation in earliest childhood. The 
child’s wonderful mysterious little personality 
must have time to develop itself, and growth 
and strength come “‘in the silence.” 

One of the first problems which confronts 
the mother is the unceasing activity of her 
small children. From the moment they can 
creep, they are “doing something” every 
minute of the day. We simply cannot bid 
these restless creatures keep still, for activity 
is the law of growth. Instead, we must 
learn to keep them busily and happily em- 
ployed, and to substitute right activities 
for wrong ones. Constant repression makes 
a restless and unhappy child. We must 
learn to recognize abundant energy as good, 
and to turn it into right channels. 

Bad and mischievous children are simply 
the results of negative methods. It is not 
enough to say, ‘‘Run away and play,” but 
a definite occupation, should be suggested. 
The positive upbuilding method is to say, 
“Do this,” instead of “‘Don’t do that, Ry 
and if one form of employment must be taken 
away, something else should be suggested. 


A recent Italian educator has declared 


that unnecessary restriction in a child’s life 
is a crime. ‘There must be rules, of course, 
and children must learn to obey, but much 
friction can be eliminated by avoiding un- 
necessary commands. ‘There should be few 


| rules, but these should be firmly adhered to, 
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It is infinitely better not to give a command 
than to let a child evade it. The habit of 
teasing for a thing will never develop, if 
this course is faithfully followed. Children 
brought up without rules or system are rest- 
less and unhappy, but, on the other hand, 
a blind obedience should not be insisted 
upon too long. The child can begin very 
early to reason for himself in small things. 
Later the moral fibre must be developed 
which will enable him to choose to do the 
right thing because it is right, and to recog- 
nize and obey the still small voice within 
himself. A desire for right conduct must 
be awakened. The will does not begin to 
grow until a definite choice can be made. 
Strong wills are good, and a parent has no 
more right to break a child’s will than to 
break his arm or leg. Be sure that your 
request is just, and whenever possible avoid 
a clash of wills. Forced obedience, of obedi- 
ence gained through fear, weakens the child’s 
will power and fosters cowardice and deceit. 


Please pass this article on to a friend and 
thus help the Federal Government reach 
all the mothers of the country. 


Common Things. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Am I but a weed? Ah, well, 

Amid the swaying grasses 

Still I perchance may tell, 

To whomsoever passes, 

My lilt of silent song,— 

A color-song of pinks 

And rose-tints that belong 

To Nature’s chain, whose links 

Bind fast each heart that sings 

Of joy and loveliness in Common Things. 


The Toadstool that Became a Nas- 
turtium. 


HARRIET COOPER. 


One day last August I was following a 
beautiful mountain trail in Jaffrey, N.H., 
when suddenly I saw what looked like an 
orange-colored nasturtium right by the side 
of my path. 

It surprised me very much to see such a 
flower in the path, so I stopped and began to 
examine it more closely. Then the strangest 
thing happened. ‘That unusual little flower 
began to talk. You see, I had not known I 
was walking in an enchanted wood. 

“Are you wondering what I am?’’ asked 
the little flower. 

Assured that I was, it told me the following 
story :— 

“Yesterday I was an orange toadstool, and 
all morning the other toadstools about me, 
those that were a little older than I, were 
talking about the different people who had 
walked over this path,—mostly those called 
ladies,—some with silvery hair and sweet 
faces, some with curling hair and smiling 

faces, and a few others who were addressed 
as ‘doctor’ or ‘professor.’ 

“Finally, off in the distance came the sound 
of dancing feet, and I knew I was to see one 
or more of these strange people. 

“How eagerly I waited! Soon a sunny- 


haired little girl with two long braids hanging 
_ down her back came into view, followed by a 
-looking 


young lady whom she called 


. 
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“Much to my surprise and happiness the 
little girl singled me out and ran toward me 
with a cry of joy; but she had no sooner 
reached me than she began to cry: ‘Oh, I am 
so disappointed! I thought you were a little 
nasturtium just like the ones that grow in 
my dear grandmother’s garden; but you are 
nothing but a toadstool.’ She passed on 
with her mother. 

“After she was out of sight I asked the other 
toadstools and the meadow-sweet and golden- 
rod if they knew what a nasturtium was. 

“None of them knew. Then far above me 
I heard the needles of the tallest pine-tree 
talking. 

“T listened. This is what it was saying :— 

“Way over the tops of these other trees 
I can see some beautiful flowers near a big 
house they call The Ark. One day when the 
wind was very still I heard some people talk- 
ing about the beautiful nasturtiums.’ 

‘When I asked, the kind pine-tree told me 
just what a nasturtium looked like.’”’ 

“When the pine-tree finished, with a magic 
all wood things know, I began to change my 
appearance. First, I cracked my skin so 
that I had five rounding petals showing light 
underneath. These I wrinkled up so that 
they looked more and more like the flowers of 
which the old tree had told me. 

“Last of all I drew a dark line down my 
stem so that it had the look of the little sack 
of honey the bees love on the nasturtium. 

“JT waited. Oh, what if that little girl 
should not come back by the same path! 

“The sun had already started to go to bed, 
drawing a faint puff of a cloud about it, when 
I heard a happy little laugh. 

“Sure enough, the little girl with the long 
light braids was returning. 

‘Would she notice me this time? 

“Hardly had I finished wondering when I 
heard her glad cry,— 

““‘Why, mother, it was a nasturtium, after 
all, but I am not going to pick it, because it 
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looks so pretty here by the path, and it may 
make some other little girl think of her dear 
grandma.’”’ 


Wilhelmina’s Dolfs. 


An amusing story is told by an unknown 
writer of Queen Wilhelmina when she was 
quite a little child. Her Majesty was not 
allowed to share dinner with the older 
members of the royal household, but was 
permitted to make her appearance at dessert 
and place herself beside some particular 
favorite. 

One day she sat by a courtly old general, 
and after eating some fruit the little girl 
turned and gazed up at him. Presently 
she exclaimed, “I wonder that you are not 
afraid to sit next to me!” 

Everybody in the room turned at the 
sound of her childish treble. 

“On the contrary, I am pleased and hon- 
ored to sit next to my future queen,” re- 
plied the general. ‘“‘But why should I be 
afraid?” 

Assuming a woebegone expression the 
little girl replied, ‘‘Because all my dolls 
have the measles; they’re all of them down 
with it.” 


“What is the longest word in the English 
language?”’ asked Uncle Tom. 

“T know,” spoke up Susie. ‘‘It’s ‘smiles,’ 
because there is a whole mile between the 
first and last letters.”’ 

“T know one,” said Jack, ‘‘that has over 
three miles between its first and last letter.’ 

“What word is that?’’ asked Uncle Tom. 

“*Beleaguered,’”’ cried Jack, triumphantly. 

“T know one,” said Philip, ‘‘that is longer 
than that. ‘Trahscontinental’ has a whole 
continent between its beginning and ending,” 

“*Tnteroceanic’ beats them all,” exclaimed 
Elsie, ‘“‘for it contains an ocean that is 
larger than any continent.’’—A pples of Gold. 


‘NWatrtonal Favorites’ 


White House 


@ Coffee 
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finest coffees grown. Roasted and packed 
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Both White House Coffee and 
White House Teas packed only 
in the ALL TIN package. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters 
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‘ 
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Edward Hale. 


(Died March 27, 1918.) 


Every character has its key-note, and every 
personality its major attribute; yet it is some- 
times hard to pick out the key-note in a given 
character, or the major attribute in a given 
personality. Perhaps it is foolish to attempt 
it. Edward Hale could have furnished key- 
notes for a dozen different characters, and 
all would have been conspicuously noble, and 
no two alike. He was peculiarly rich in 
spiritual graces, and that too, not by inheri- 
tance so much as by his own spiritual in- 
dustry. Never was there a sincerer or a 
more thorough-going Christian. The pre- 
cepts which many other ministers only preach, 
were with him personal matters, rules of 
private conduct in daily operation upon his 
own life. He recommended nothing that he 
himself did not make it a personal duty to 
practise. His sincerity was transparent. 

Hence, his great wealth of spiritual graces: 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,—one 
recognizes them all in him, and many more. 
They were the fruit of his own spiritual 
travail and fidelity, the product of his own 
consistent self-cultivation. 

Hence, too, his remarkable influence as a 
parish minister. People knew they could 
trust him, and so they followed him. He 
spoke to them with an authority which many 
a greater preacher has utterly lacked, be- 
cause he held himself under the same author- 
ity. He influenced their lives unto godliness 
in ways that many a more masterful nature 
has envied him, because they knew that what 
he asked of them, he had first done himself. 
He preached not so much with his lips, as by 
the object-lesson of his own life. He was the 
Sermon on the Mount come to life; and in 
fact the Sermon on the Mount is his best 
spiritual biography. 

He was one of the frankest men that ever 
breathed, and yet he never hurt any one’s 
feelings; which makes one wonder if after all 
perfect frankness be not the best tact. He 
never compromised his position, or allowed 
himself to be placed in a false position. If 
he saw anything in your opinion with which 
he could agree, he told you so eagerly; but 
he also told you just wherein he could not 


agree, and just why, and somehow you loved 


him. 

You never came away from a talk with him 
without feeling yourself cleaner and better, all 
your meannesses rebuked, all your spite and 
covetousness and complaint whipped into 
silence, by contact with this brave and pa- 
tient spirit, who trod his path with vigor and 
buoyancy, who never passed by an oppor- 
tunity to help, who forgave those who tres- 
passed against him (for there were such) with 
prompt and utter readiness, who bore his 
heavy cross without a whimper, but with a 
cheer and trust that wholly disguised its 
grievous weight. You never suspected how 
deeply the iron had entered into his soul. 

As a teacher of Homiletics he possessed 
a rare combination of qualifications: not only 
knowledge of the technique, which he con- 
sciously imparted to his classes, but also the 
spiritual passion to help, to be of service, to 
labor for others’ benefit, which he uncon- 
sciously but none the less effectively imparted. 
His classes found nothing niggardly, nothing 
perfunctory, in his manner of conducting 
his courses. He gave them not only the bot- 
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tles, but the wine to put into the bottles. 
And many a younger colleague has him to 
thank for just that spirit of service and of 
self-consecration which was needed to quicken 
into life all the fabric of professional tech- 
nique; just that warm touch of friendliness 
and of personal interest which was needed 
to transform a barren ‘“‘fellowship’”’ into a 
genuine brotherhood. To more than one 
grateful alumnus, Harvard Divinity School 
means Edward Hale. And to more than one 
of his fellow-laborers, conscious of a sense of 
personal loss, the ideal of a faithful, joyous, 
profitable, Christlike service is found in his 
gentle memory. 


Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 


- New York News Letter. 

The colored maid must be related to 
“Virgil.” She hasn’t his penetration, but 
her vision is comprehensive and her comment 
to the point. Noticing the church calendars, 
hastily penciled notes and clippings, around, 
she observed that I must be at work on my 
“Registered” letter. First, Rev. Edgar 
Swan Wiers and his church, which some one 
has characterized as a ‘“‘model church— 
alive, progressive, and inspirational.” He 
writes :— ; 

‘‘A plan instituted a year ago in the line of 
organization has proved most effective. 
Copying the commission form of government, 
each of the nine trustees of Unity Church was 
made the head of a department, the nine 
departments being Church Services and 
Music, Education, Extension and Publicity, 
Finance, House and Grounds, Membership 
and Attendance, Hospitality and Calling, 
Social Life and Church Organizations, and 
Community Service. This has made each 
trustee not only a counsellor, but an execu- 
tive. Responsibility has been definitely 
placed, and at every meeting of the church 
trustees each one reports for his department, 
and the first year of work under the new plan 
proves its worth.” 

Thus it is that the institutional churches 
swing into line with the enlarged vision 
and the business methods that characterize 
all forward-looking institutions to-day. 
Church services at Montclair during the 
month of February were held in private 
homes, owing to coal shortage, the first two 
Sundays of March in the Episcopal parish 
house, and since then in the Christian 
Science church, and with all these wanderings 
over the map the attendance has continued 
good. ‘The Sunday-school, under the effi- 
cient direction of Miss Mary Lawrance, has 
been reorganized on broader lines as a Unity 
Institute, of which more in a future letter. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Wiers was 
one of the pioneers in the ‘‘Open Forum” 


'| field—Unity Forum having been started ten 


years ago. It has been, to quote from Mr. 
Wiers’s report at one of the forum confer- 
ences, ‘‘a decided democratizing influence 
in the community—more especially among 
certain conservative elements which (in 
common with such elements in all communi- 
ties) believe the present order of society to be 
practically flawless, but who have been 
brought to see that such is not the case.” 
His testimony to the effect that the forum has 
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brought several strong supporters into the 
church is worth serious consideration. Some 
of the speakers who have appeared during the 
past season have been John Spargo; Henri 
La Fontaine, the Belgian Socialist, who 
spoke on “‘A Peace of the Peoples, by the 
Peoples, for the Peoples’; Earl Barnes; 
and Nicolas Goldenweiser of Moscow, who 
discussed the “Aims of the Bolsheviki.” 
Besides running its own forum, Unity has 
been fathering a Negro forum, which at 
present writing is practically independent, 
financially and otherwise. This brings to 
mind the Ford Hall Forum’s foster-child— 
the Ford Italiano, and raises the question, 
“What next, in this field of endeavor?” 

While I am on the subject of forums, it is 
interesting to chronicle that it was Mr. 
Wiers who, four or five years ago, said that 
the time was coming when the pew would 
feel privileged to ask questions of and disagree 
with the pulpit. The Church of the Messiah 
has carried the idea into effect with most 
gratifying results. This is the third year of 
the conferences. The attendance this year 
has ranged from a hundred to a hundred 
and seventy or more at each session, and all 
sorts and conditions of people speak their 
minds—from the Marxian devotee to the 
Theosophist, and from the orthodox Chris- 
tian to the ‘‘New Thoughter” to whom 
Troward’s really beautiful but little-under- 
stood philosophy transcends even Unitarian 
teachings. 


— 


I am wondering if the increasing number of 
forums at which speakers discuss in such 
large measure social, political, and industrial 
subjects has been the unconscious cause of 
sermons and other ministerial addresses 
touching these important fields. From the 
various church calendars that have come to 
me during the past month I cull the following 
subjects that haven’t at all a Sundayish 
sound: ‘‘Must we change Human Nature in 
order to conquer Social Ills?” ‘‘The Ethics 
of Politics,’ ‘‘The Business of Business,’ 
“Creative Statesmanship and American Poli- 
tics,” ‘‘The Happy City—a Dream,” ‘“‘The 
Evolution of Democracy’—the last three 
from the calendar of the Trenton church, 
which bears in its first page the significant 
sentence, “‘A church on the march with 
progress and democracy.’ Mr, Reeman’s 
Sunday evening lecture topics for February 
were ‘‘What the Bible is Not,” “How the 
Bible Grew,” ‘“‘What the Bible Is,” ‘‘How 
to Read and Understand the Bible,” and 
during March he gave four evening addresses 
on the ‘‘Romance of Origins”—taking up, 
in succession, how the world, man, languages, 
and religions began. 


“The church at Newburgh,” Mr. Harris 
writes, ‘‘is slowly getting back to work again 
since the cold weather and fuel shortage 
made it necessary to close the church.” 
Layman’s League, an informally organized 
group, has had one meeting at which the 
subject of labor conditions and the present 
wage system was most enthusiastically 
discussed. The Social Circle, which is 
practically without any form of organization 
save that it has a chairman and a secretary, 
has proved valuable as a means of meeting 
new people. 
come, and membership is for the day only. 


All the townswomen are wel-. 


Ae 
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Besides his own church work, Mr. Harris has 
participated in a regular church service in 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, in 
union services in the largest Methodist 
church, in the Methodist Episcopal church 
(colored), and is to speak soon to the Congre- 
gationalists. The congregation worshipped 
through the severe weather as a guest of the 
Catholics. For an admittedly conservative 
community, is not this a manifestation of 
a fine spirit of inclusiveness? 
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Miss Ida Slade, president of The Alliance, 
writes: ‘Our little church in Flushing is 
holding its own in spite of the distressing 
times. For five Sundays we held services 
in the home of one of the, parishioners, but 
are now back in the church. Dr. Ecob’s 
sermons are very wonderful and inspiring, 
and when he leads us away from the war, as 
he did to-day, we are relieved and spiritually 
uplifted.” The church school, which started 
with three and now numbers thirty, is surely 
a thriving child. There seems to be a ten- 
dency leading away from the name ‘‘Sunday- 
school.” Is it not a sign of a worth-while 
change of method also? 

A letter of Dr. Ecob’s in the Flushing 
Journal, which mixes common sense and 
nonsense in attractive proportions, pleads 
with the men to assume some of the burden 
that Mr. Hoover has put upon the women of 
the country, and asks them to add smokeless 
and beerless days to the wheatless, meatless, 

‘ sugarless days that are driving some cooks 
almost to distraction. He implies, poor man, 
that he is tired of ‘“‘bottomless pies, no dough- 
nuts, and war cake sans eggs and sugar and 
pretty much everything except molasses,” 
and he goes into an alarming statistical dis- 
cussion of the cost of beer and skittles (other- 
wise ‘“‘smokes’’) calculated to induce any 
decent masculine individual to agree to two 
beerless and as many smokeless days a week, 
or forever after hold his peace on the subject 
of patriotism. The editor of the Journal 
commends the ‘‘Flushing Idea.” 


The Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
judging by its calendar, is another institu- 
tional church, and in a later letter I hope to 
give more about its various activities. 
There was a brief season of weekly “at 
homes” through Lent at which various 
organizations acted as hostesses, and the 
comment that they furnish an opportunity 
“for the cultivation of friendliness, which is 
so vital to the spirit of our church,” is, or 
ought to be, a cause for rejoicing. Anything 
that diminishes the spirit of exclusiveness and 
the tendency to cliques that characterize 
so many churches, is to be reckoned as an 
asset and fostered as such. At the Church 
-of the Messiah tea is served every Sunday 
afternoon after the Lenten vesper services, 
and I am told that similar functions are being 
held in other Unitarian churches in and 
around New York. 


The speakers and subjects for the union 
Lenten services of the First and Second 
Churches, Brooklyn, which were held Wednes- 
days at five o’clock, attracted good audiences. 
They were on the general subject of “Using 
Our Faith.” The list of speakers follows: 
February 20, ‘For Bodily Health,” Rev. 
Harvey D. Brown; February 27, ‘‘In the 
Realm of the Mind,” Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright; March 6, ‘In Surmounting For- 
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tune,” Rev. William M. Brundage; March 
13, ‘‘In Social: Relations,” Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes; March 20, “In the Affairs of Na- 
tions,” Rev. William L. Sullivan; March 27, 
Rev. Charles H. Lyttle. It seems good to 
see Dr. Brundage’s name again, and to know 
that he is recovering his bodily health and 
vigor and his gracious usefulness. 


- In the March letter I referred to the little 
monthly church magazine published by All 
Souls Church, and edited by Dr. Sullivan. 
The weekly calendar of the church at Orange, 
N.J., Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, is in reality 
something considerably more than a calendar, 
—a sort of approach to a magazine. 

In one of the issues I find excerpts from 
“Tincoln’s Address at Springfield,’ and 
““Washington’s Address to Governors on 
Disbanding the Army,” together with the 
following comment: ‘‘In these statements 
theology stands aside, and religion, affection, 
and a great human love stand forth supreme. 
To make this attitude toward life natural and 
possible, not only for the great but for even 
the smallest of us, is the supreme call to our 
Unitarian churches, and to us every one.” 
A more recent issue contains this, from 
Charles William: Eliot, which must be quoted 
in full: “Finally this twentieth-century 
religion is not only to be in harmony with 
the great secular movements of modern 
society-democracy, individualism, social ideal- 
ism, the zeal for education, the spirit of re- 
search, the modern tendency to welcome the 
fresh powers of preventive medicine and the 
recent advances in business and industrial 
ethics, but also in essential agreement with 
the direct, personal teachings of Jesus, as they 
are reported in the Gospels. The revelation 
he gave to mankind thus becomes more 
wonderful than ever.” B. W. 


New England’s Peril. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


Information now at hand points to a 
possible famine in New England next winter, 
and there is but little time to forestall it. 
From a pretty good survey of the farm 
situation it appears that there are several 
factors which will have to be reckoned upon. 
One is, that there is a real. shortage of farm 
labor of a competent kind; another is, that 
there is a widespread reluctance on the part 
of farmers to use school-boy labor or any 
other substitute for the accustomed kind, 
and though the State has tried to incite the 
farmers to larger endeavors there is a strong 
probability that the acreage in staple crops 
will not be increased and may even be re- 
duced. Public superstition to the contrary, 
the farmers have not been making money for 
some time past. 

The difficulty in securing proper fer- 
tilizers at less than prohibitive prices, the 
very nature of the New England farms 
themselves, the physical conformation, and 
the inbred individualism of the farmers, are 
all factors which constitute in this present 
emergeticy a serious danger. The farmers 
feel, and rightly, that there has been too 
much difference between the price they have 
to take for their products and the price paid 
by the consumer, and a great many of them 
are planning simply to grow food enough 
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for their own families, which can be pro- 
duced by their own labor and appliances 
and let the rest of the farm take care of itself. 
This means also that the rest of the people 
will not be drawing food supplies from that 
particular farm. 

Take into account another situation. 
Points to the south of us appear to be more 
and more used for shipments to Europe. ‘This 
means that New England will be on more of 
a side track than ever with less chance than 
ever of having food shipped in from other 
States. Massachusetts has for many years 
grown only a small percentage of her own 
staple food requirements. She has been de- 
pendent upon other States almost exclusively 
for wheat and to a far greater extent than she 
needed to be for her corn. If we are to avoid 
food shortages with their attendant riots and 
bad effects upon the morale of the people, 
there is not a single day to lose in the taking 
of proper measures. 


A Task FoR CouNtTRY MINISTERS. 


Here is the country minister’s patriotic 
opportunity, to be the leader in his com- 
munity in urging farmers to avail themselves 
of the high-school labor or any other which 
can be procured and to demand an increased 
acreage as a patriotic duty, especially in 
such staple crops as corn, small grains, beans, 
and potatoes. They should be helped to 
procure the use of the state-owned tractors 
and other farm machinery when possible. 
This is no time to set any limit upon food 
production save what nature herself may 
fix, and the real message for to-day in New 
England is ‘‘ Dig or Starve.” 


A Task.FoR Town MINISTERS. 


Ministers in towns should appeal to those 
in their congregations who have farms which 
they use as summer homes to put them into 
the fullest use even if it requires that they 
themselves and their families be the workers. 
For the real gain in food this year will not 
be that which is produced by the sweat of 
the hired man’s brow, but that which is 
produced by virtue of our own backaches 
and blisters. There are a great many 
things which need not be done, but farming 
is not one of them. Every rod of land 
around our houses should be made to pro- 
duce, even if it costs us several times as 
much as we would pay at the store for the 
same stuff, because that simply means that 
what we grow ourselves is so much less to 
be drawn from the general store. 

It is now April. It is more than one 
month before corn must be planted in our 
soil and climate, if this is an ordinary season. 
The same is true concerning beans, and even 
potatoes should not be planted until the 
ground is warm. But even so, there is very 
little time left to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. Every man who has or can get any 
effective relationships with a farm this year 
is under patriotic obligations to make every 
yard yield what it can to the common stock. 
A cold and hungry industrial New England 
will seriously retard the prosecution of the 
war and will also be productive of untold 
domestic misery. 

. The time to deal with that situation is 
now. It is hoped that the ministers will 
give serious study to this question and use 
their influence in the directions above sug- 
gested. 
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Patriotism in the Home. 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 
(For the Committee of Religion in the Home.) 


The month of April is an excellent time to 
teach patriotism in the home. If there are 
young children in the family, a large piece 
of neutral colored burlap may be suspended 
from the wall; and upon it fastened the 
American flag, and pictures of historic streets 
and dwellings in Lexington and Concord, 
including the noble soldiers’ monuments in 
these historic towns. Pictures of Theodore 
Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Louisa 
Alcott, also of the Old North Church and of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the author of 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” will give interesting 
subjects of conversation. 

A help to the appreciation of ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride”’ is the musical interpretation 
of that poem by the composer, Frank Lynes, 
published a few years ago by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston. This music brings the 
family about the piano to read or recite the 
whole poem, and to listen to the setting of 
the various parts. The first part, ‘The 
Two Sentinels,” begins with the playing of 
the chimes of the Old North Church, followed 
by the mystic music of ‘“‘From Shore to 
Shore,”’— 
“Then he said 


muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore.” 


Next comes ‘“‘The March of the Grenadiers” 
with its measured tread and its suggestion 
of ‘‘Rule, Britannia.’’ ‘‘The Churchyard”’ 
is a piece of solemn music expressing perfectly 
the lines,— 


“Beneath in the churchyard lay the dead 
In their night encampment on the hill,’”’— 


‘Good-night,’ and with 


while ‘‘The Signal” in contrast gives the 
spirited call to the impetuous ride which 
follows,— 


“Tn the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 


Every household would do well to memo- 
rize Emerson’s ‘‘Concord Hymn,” so truly 
characterized by Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
complete and faultless. It tells in four 
stanzas the story of the past, records the 
commemorative act, and invokes the higher 
Power to keep the memorial stone sacred 
to freedom. Children may be led to see 
how completely the story of the battle is 
portrayed in the opening stanza,— 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Conversation is sure to turn to present-day 
patriotism. April again becomes a signifi- 
cant month in the world’s history, when on 
April 2, 1917, President Wilson uttered the 
eloquent sentence, ‘‘ The world must be made 
safe for Democracy,’ and again: ‘‘We have 
no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind.” 

The family reading hour is sure to turn to 
Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘The Man without a 
Country”? or to the stories in the ‘‘Old 
Deerfield”’ series by Mary P. Wells-Smith. 
Patriotic songs and fine prose selections may 
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be found in the new Patriotic Service at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

The song ‘America the Beautiful, ” by 
Katherine Lee Bates, set to the tune of 
Materna, may well become a _ household 
song,— 


“ America, America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine.”’ 


First of Y. P. R. U. Meetings. 


The first of six consecutive Sunday evening 
meetings to be held under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Religious Union comes 
next Sunday, April 7, at 7.45 o’clock at 
the South Congregational Church, Boston. 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, will speak on 
“Youth and the Church.” 

These meetings, though conducted by the 
young people, are open to all. In fact, one 
of the main reasons for arranging these 
meetings is to bring all interested in liberal 
Christianity into closer contact with the 
young people and their work. It is urgently 
hoped that every one connected with every 
organization of our denomination will feel 
welcome and interested enough to come. 
This meeting is the first of the “Spring 
Drive”’! 

Rev. Edward Curhmings will conduct the 
devotional service, and Rev. Nelson J. 
Springer, Field Secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
will preside. 

Car, B. WETHERELL, 
Acting President. 


The New Bishop of Hereford. 


E. BASIL LUPTON. 


The appointment of Dr. Hensley Henson 
to the bishopric of Hereford has caused 
much stir in English ecclesiastical circles. 
Of his ability there could be no question. 
He had gained high honors at the University 
of Oxford, and had been for several years 
recognized as a great preacher, and as a 
writer on religious and social topics of no 
small merit. 

As rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the church under the shadow of the Abbey, 
Dr. Henson was known to both English 
people and to visitors to London from 
abroad; and moreover, a few years ago he 
was appointed Dean of Carlisle, and had 
thus obtained a kind of hall-mark of ap- 
proval. 

The trouble was that he had become sus- 
pect of being unsound in doctrine. In his 
books the heresy hunters had found specu- 
lations and- expressions that might be ex- 
plained in unorthodox senses, and it has 
even been hinted that he has leanings toward 
Unitarianism. 

An equally heinous offence in the eyes of 
the strict ecclesiastic has been Dr. Henson’s 
rapprochements with dissenters, and, perhaps 
worst of all, his acceptance of an invitation 
to give an address in a dissenting chapel. 
This lapse from strict etiquette did not 
occur, as the bishop exercised his veto, and 
Dr. Henson bowed to authority. 

Three circumstances have combined to 
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place Dr. Henson in the office of bishop of 


Hereford,—first, the present Premier, Mr. 
Lloyd George, being a Baptist, very natu- 
rally feels kindly disposed to an Anglican 
clergyman who extends the right hand of 
fellowship to dissenters; secondly, the fact 


‘that the retiring Bishop of Hereford, Dr. 


Percival, is a Broad-Churchman, and that 
it is considered desirable to have a con- 
tinuity of church policy in any particular 
diocese; and thirdly, that the diocese of 
Hereford adjoins nonconformist Wales, 
where a bishop with specially friendly feel- 
ings toward his neighbors is likely" to be a 
persona grata in the district. 

In spite, therefore, of newspaper con- 
troversy, and of written protests from cer- 
tain of the English bishops and others, ad- 
dressed in a somewhat futile manner to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, all the formali- 
ties have now been complied with, and the 
Right Reverend Herbert Hensley Henson 
is now Bishop of Hereford. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Dr. Gore, the bishop of Ox- 
ford, the leader of the party opposed to the 
new appointment, was himself some years 
ago suspected of leanings toward heresy; 
and in replying to the letter of protest, the 
Archbishop reminded Dr. Gore of this epi- 
sode in his past history. It may be added 
in conclusion that Dr. Henson received some 
hundreds of letters of congratulation on his 
new appointment. 


Religious Intelligence. 


[Many parish news letters are unavoidably held over 
for later publication. The demand for space is so great 
that our correspondents will assist the paper and insure 
earlier (printing by making their contributions not to 
exceed in any case 250 words, and less when it is possible. 
Please remember, we wish to hear from every parish.— 
Epiror.] 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on April 8, at 11 A.M. Rev. Henry W. Pink- 
ham will preside. Rev. Edward J. Helms, 
D.D., the head of the Morgan Memo- 
rial, will give an account of the work of 
that flourishing institutional church. Meet- 
ing open to the public. 


Meetings. 


During April a number of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian churches are putting on special meet- 
ings. So far as the dates and speakers are 
now known, the following is the line-up: 
Sioux City, April 3-7, Rev. Ernest C. Smith 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE, 


Camp Hill, Alabama. 


Lyman Ward, Principal Dr. W. Theodore Langley, Treasurer 


From an endorsement of Andrew D. White, of a Camp Hill 
graduate who is about to graduate at Cornell and who has 
been excused from military service to become superintend- 
ent of the rs a the State phe College at Cornell 
He worked for me “ces 


fife 
gad stdents : 
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and Rev. Curtis W. Reese; Griswold (Union 
Church), April 6-7, Rev. Ernest C. Smith; 
Des Moines, April 6-11, Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder and Rev. Ernest C. Smith; Daven- 
port, April 10-14; Iowa City, April 14-17, 
Rev. Ernest C. Smith with Dr. William I. 
Lawrance. Dr. William I. Lawrance, one of 
the leading experts on religious education in 
the country, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association, is booked for the following 
places and dates: Davenport, April 12-14; 
Iowa City, evenings, April 14-17; Des 
Moines, April 18-21; © Griswold (Union 
Church), April 22-24; Sioux City, April 
25-28; Omaha, evening of April 28 and fol- 
lowing days. The ministers and churches 
are urged to co-operate with the visiting men 
in making these special meetings well worth 
_ while. This a busy season of the year, but 
surely no matter is more worthy of our best 
attention and energy than the spreading of 
the gospel of the free church. : 


The Isles of Shoals Association will have 
a reunion and luncheon on Saturday, April 
13, in the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘Tickets at 50 cents each may be 
obtained from Alden V. Keene, Fayette 
Street, Watertown. The annual assessment 
of one dollar is now due from each member 
of the Association and should be sent to Mr. 
Keene, treasurer of the Association. Full 
details of these matters will be sent by mail 
to members within a few days. 


Churches. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: ‘This 
church, a little more than a year old, is the 
first and only Unitarian church in the State 
of Alabama. It has a membership of 
forty people, a Sunday-school, a Women’s 
Alliance, an open forum, which meets every 
Wednesday night to discuss problems of life, 
religion, society, and human welfare. ‘The 
new church helps to support a community 

_house in its neighborhood, and the pastor’s 
wife is on the governing board. The 
Women’s Alliance conducts the social work 
of the church, spends a day each week in 
Red Cross work, and gives one Monday a 
month to the study of great Unitarian leaders. 
The church is establishing itself in this dif- 
ficult community through the regular activi- 
ties of the church and Sunday-school, through 
the spoken word on Sunday, and in the mid- 
week forum, through the published sermons 
in the local press, and through the distri- 
bution. of Unitarian literature at the church 
door and by mail. During the present year 
the publicity department of the church has 
been mailing monthly three hundred pieces 
of Unitarian literature, together with the 
monthly folder of the church, to three 
hundred selected people, one hundred of 
whom constitute the regular parish list. 
The war has undoubtedly absorbed the pub- 
lic mind this last year and made it difficult 
for a new and unpopular movement to get 
attention in this part of the conservative 
South; but, on the other hand, the war with 


POINT BREEZE INN 
-Medomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An oa epee | for a restful summer outing. Rates, 

up. ‘older. J.H. Ambrose, Hotel St. George, 
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its problems and anxieties has furnished the 
church with a splendid opportunity to show 
the community how alert and awake a live 
Unitarian church is to the needs, the prob- 
lems, of human: life here and now in city, 
State, and nation. Mr. Byrnes has been 
very active in all war work, in all civic and 
social activities, and in the general life of the 
community. He helped to organize and 
build up the Birmingham Civic Association, 
an organization which has a membership of 
2,500 men, and is the largest civic organiza- 
tion inthe South. Mr. Byrnes is chairman of 
a committee of twelve who are moving to 
clean up the city, so that the Federal Govern- 
ment will remove its quarantine which now 
prevents the soldiers of Camps McClellan 
and Sheridan from visiting the city. He is 
chaplain of two fraternal orders in the city. 
Mrs. Byrnes is secretary of the Women’s 
Alliance, also of the Delphian Club, a member 
of the Culture Club, a worker in the Suffrage 
Association, the leader of a neighborhood 
women’s club. Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes are 
illustrating the work and the spirit of a Uni- 
tarian church in a new community. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: Early in Jan- 
uary the church was cheered by invitations 
from Arlington Street Church and from the 
Second Church in Boston to worship with 
their congregations during the period of coal 
famine. There was a strong desire to accept 


| this generous hospitality, with its high call to 


service, to share the rich pulpit ministrations 
of these two churches, to enjoy the fellowship 
of noble minds, and to serve together the 
crying needs of the city. In view, however, 
of the need of a growing neighborhood work 
at the Church of the Disciples and the claims 
of other important enterprises it seemed best 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7:2 Fark St.» Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


COLOR =PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Men Going to the Front 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrterHonr, BEAcH 62 
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of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


The Most Wonderful Plant 
in the World 


F a large and thoroughly reliable business concern offered to the 
public i plant that could be bought in any size, at a price suited to 
every man’s pocketbook, that required absolutely no care, would grow 
out-of-doors or in the house, summer and winter alike, and was guar- 
anteed to bear twice a year, on stated days for a long term of years, 
blossoms so highly prized that anybody would accept them in payment 
for merchandise and service ; and if at the end of the period the concern 
guaranteed to repay the owner his total original cost—such a plant 
would truly be the most wonderful plant in the world. 


The foregoing conditions apply exactly to the terms and ad- 


vantages of the third issue of the Liberty Loan Bonds. 


We 


advise their purchase by every household in the country. 


This space will be occupied with technical details concerning the 
terms of the loan, the number of years it will run, the rate of interest 
it will bear, and Other details which are not available at this time. 


Don’t delay — buy today—at any bank 


This advertisement is 
written by Mr. Paul 
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Committee of 
New England 
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to keep the open door, and to hold the church 
services in the library of the church, limiting 
the customary week-day activities to a smaller 
compass of time and space. ‘This decision has 
brought the people closely together and has 
strengthened the communion of the spirit. It 
has proved, too, by the presence of new faces, 
that some persons will attend a church service 
held in a library who are repelled by the more 
formal auditorium of a church. The Sunday 
Mr. Rihbany preached upon “The Voice of 
Russia”? brought a congregation that filled 
the library to its very doors. Other interest- 
ing subjects in March have been ‘“‘ The Wine- 
Cup in History” and ‘‘Sure Foundations,” 
while the topic for Easter was ‘‘Human Life 
Glorified.’”’ Interesting and impressive as 
Mr. Rihbany is as a preacher, the church feels 
that it is greatly blessed in his general conduct 
of the services and in the comfort and uplift 
of his prayers. On March 1o the preacher was 
Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, whose inspiring 
sermon on ‘‘ Faith’’ made a strong impression. 
The Women’s Alliance has had an interesting 
programme upon the history of different 
churches of the Christian religion and has 
enjoyed the papers presented by its own 
members upon the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Orthodox Congregational, Unitarian Con- 
gregational, and other Christian churches. 
According to a custom instituted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ames, The Alliance holds a meeting 
on February 22, that the church may be 
open on that great day, and that teachers 
and others may have an opportunity to at- 
tend this one Alliance meeting of the season. 
This year, several gentlemen of the congre- 
gation responded to the special invitation to 
attend, and were richly repaid by the pleas- 
ure of hearing Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., speak upon the character 
of Washington. The Alliance, as this is 
written, looks forward to the coming of Mrs. 
Ames on March 26, to speak of ‘‘ The Society 
of Friends.”’ ‘The closing meeting on Tues- 
day, April 2, was a celebration of the 
founder of the church, James Freeman Clarke, 
whose birthday ison April 4. Mr. Rihbany’s 
sermon ‘‘ Militant America and Jesus Christ” 
has been printed and sent by the thousands 
to the soldiers and sailors throughout the 
country. The church has no time for self- 
congratulation, but it has been helped by the 
Register reports of the splendid work in other 
churches, and believes that great good may 
come by this shining of the light. Together 
we may well take courage and do our part. 

“This is the new world’s gospel: Be ye 
men.” ; 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. : 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open thei! 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. oF 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsSENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirrk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T..Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Houston, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas Clayton: Since October 1 the 
congregation has worshipped in the cottage 
which was made into a parish house at,a 
cost of $350, and the rear rooms have served 
for a home for the minister and his wife. The 
location purchased by the Association is uni- 
versally pronounced to be the finest location 
in the city for a community church. The 
whole church, led by the minister, have given 
themselves to the various forms of war work, 
such as Red Cross, food .conservation, and 
the buying of $500 of United States bonds, 
the amount to be given to the building fund. 
The Women’s Alliance became a Red Cross 
auxiliary, and devote every Tuesday to 
sewing. The church also extends most gen- 
erous hospitality to the soldiers from Camp 
Logan, some of whom are at every service. 
The minister spends part of his time in the 
camp, and aids in the Y. M. C. A. and other 
work. Whileall this national work has caused 
the postponement of the church building 
project, the congregation looks forward with 
eager hope to the time when the plans can be 
completed and the building begun. The 
minister’s sermons appear every week in the 
leading paper with a circulation of 50,000. 


Mippieporo, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Parish, Rev. Louis A. Walker: The experience 
of feeling the glow of the interdenominational 
handshake during the cold season just past 
has made many persons in Middleboro sorry 
to go back to churches warmed only with 
coal. Congregational, Methodist, and Uni- 
tarian have worshipped together with alter- 
nating hospitality. Mr. Buckey of the 
Methodist church and Mr. Walker of the 
Unitarian have shared in conducting the 
services, for the pulpit of the Congregational 
church has been vacant during that period. 
The coming of spring has brought the return 
to conventional methods, and again many 
churches open their doors to small congre- 
gations. Regrets at separating have been 
expressed which show that the feeling of 
brotherhood only needs an excuse to grow, 
and thus we see the coal famine proves the 
old saying that it’s an “‘ill wind which blows 
no man to good.” 


Personal. 


Rev. Fred Alban Weil of Denver, Col., 
gave his services to the government for a 
series of patriotic addresses by invitation of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo. His itinerary covered a week from 
March 10, in Kansas. 


Rev. William A. Vrooman, at one time 
minister of the church in Winnipeg, Man., 
and for some years successfully employed 
in business undertakings, has accepted a 
call to the First Unitarian Church in Wil- 
mington, Del. He took charge on April 1. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Notel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
L. C. Prior, Manager. : 


$3 and up. 


Commonwealth Hotel Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
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MRS, JENNIE E. PETERSON. 


Mrs. Jennie E. Peterson, widow of Rev. Bjorn Petersen 
of the Unitarian ministry, died at her home, No. 199 Main 
Street, Northampton, Mass., Monday, March 18, two days 
after her eightieth birthday. Mrs. Peterson was born 
and spent her early life in Francestown, N.H., and went 
to St. Paul, Minn., in 1859. She was one of the charter 
members of Unity Church, St. Paul, organized in 1872. 
She was an active member of that church under the min- 
istries of Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, D.D., and Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D. 

In her work in the Post-Office Mission she became ac- 
quainted with Rev. Bjorn Peterson, then a minister in the 
Lutheran Church. She married him in 1890 and went 
with him to the newly organized Icelandic Unitarian 
Church in Winnipeg, Man. After bis death, in 1893, 
Mrs. Peterson officiated for a period as pastor of that 
church, occupying the pulpit regularly. Her later life was 
spent in Northampton, Mass., with her sister, Mrs. Smith 
Carr. Active and zealous in all gocd works, in her last 
days she had started knitting her eighty-first pair of socks 
for the Red Cross Society. She is survived by two nieces, 
Miss Helen Morton of Northampton, Miss Addie M. 
McCaine of Fargo, N.D., and a nephew, Mr. Wm. H. 
Grant of Minneapolis, Minn. Her funeral was held on 
Thursday, March 21, Rev. Henry G. Smith of the North- 
ampton Unitarian church officiating. The burial was in 
Chelmsford, Mass. H.G.S. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


7 ie Flousk 
Park St., Bostos 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, ~ 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at rz. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, April 7, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
will preach. Church service at Ir A.M. Church school 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 1r a.m. Services according 
to new time arrangement, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30, with Holy 
Communion. Dr. Brown will preach. daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, unti 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr, Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continué as usual in the First Church Chapel. P 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Sermon by Rev. L. S. McCollester. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary at 11 A.M. Church service at 11 A.M. Preac 
by the minister. Subject, pore and Fear.” All seats 
are free and a cordial invitation is extended to the public. - 
Take Chestaut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. e 


a 
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sunlight. 


radical needs of the time. 


The Christian Register 


a time when the nation needs the church as never before. 


the coming of a new age. 
task of raising 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


SAVING THE SUNLIGHT 


The “daylight saving” law has gone into effect. 
morning heeded the call of religion, and the call of the nation for the saving of 
To readjust human habits to the emergencies of war-time is one of the 
The churches of America are showing a splendid spirit in 
the help they are rendering to the nation in the stress and strain of war. 
is showing stalwart strength and a heroic cheerfulness—the true soldierly spirit. 


The Christian churches on Easter 


For the Treasury of the Association 
Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Spiritual life 
It is 
In rendering such service, 
the organized forces of religion are strongly reinforcing the spirit of the nation. Your 
national Association has endeavored to bear its full part in these duties and at the same 
time to sustain our missionary work, now of such great importance as we prepare for 
Less than one month remains in which to complete the 
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Lieut. Paul S. Phalen of Augusta, Me., 
has arrived in France, according to a cable- 
gram received -by his father, Rev. Frank 


L. Phalen. 


He has been commissioned 


chaplain of a regiment now on the western 


battle-front. 
was a soldier in the Civil War. 


Rev. Frank I,. Phalen’s father 
Mr. Phalen, 


father of the Lieutenant, was a chaplain in 
the Spanish War. 
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. Orrin E. Harman, Homer, La.. 


. Mrs. Richard E. Dodge, Washing- 
ton, Conn., 

. Miss Tucker, Baltimore, Ma.. 

. First Church, Somerville, Mass..... 

’ Mrs. Minda La Dow, Elyria, cr, 

. L. S. Munsell, Beaver, Okla.. 

. Miss Anna A. Walker, Normal, Til.. 

. Society in Keene, N. ie 

. Leicester, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance... 

pee: Oe OF Leonard, ‘Amesbury, Mass.. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Sunday School, Butte, Mont....... 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Peabody, Mass., Branch Wiens 

Alliance... 
Sunday School, Greeley, Col. 


$5.00 
16.00 


200.00 
100.00 


200.00 


3.00 


5.00 
2.00 


$10,073.41 


Henry M. Wii.iAMs, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The poor man has made a failure of 
business,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “and 
is going into insurgency.” 


In the station: ‘‘Where is the Informa- 
tion Bureau?”’ ‘‘Down at the other end. 
What do you want to know?” “Nothing. 
I am to meet a friend there.’””—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


A newspaper lad on reading of the new 
order for daylight saving asked another, 
“What is it all for, anyhow?”’ ‘Why, for 
the duration of the war, of course,’’ was the 
reply. 

The wife of a clergyman warned him 
as he went off to officiate at a funeral one 
rainy day: ‘‘Now, John, don’t stand with 
your bare head on the damp ground.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


“Vou say this car you sold me has gone 
only one thousand miles?’’ “Just look at 
the speedometer.” ‘Well, I wish you would 
take that speedometer off the car and put 
it on my gas meter.’’—Life. 


‘“America is composed of three classes 
of men—first, those who have succeeded, 
and, second, those who haven’t.” ‘Yes? 
And the third?’ ‘‘Oh, they’re the fellows 
who write articles for the magazines telling 
the second class how the first class did it.’’— 
Life. 


“Did ye bring home that pane of glass 
for the kitchen windy, Pat?” ‘‘Oi did not. 
Oi was after a twilve by fourteen, an’ the 
only soize they had was fourteen by twilve.” 
“Och, why didn’t ye get it? Ye could have 
put it in sideways, couldn’t ye?’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“And why did your last mistress’’— 
“Excuse me, madam!” ‘ Well—er—your 
last employer’— ‘I beg your. pardon, 
madam!” “Well, then, your last—er— 
pray what do you call those in whose service 
you ate engaged?” ‘Clients, madam.” 
{Collapse of interrogator.]|—Punch. 


Vicar’s Daughter: ‘I’m sorry you don’t 
like the vicar’s sermons, William. What is 
the matter with them? Are they too long?”’ 
William: ‘‘ Yes, miss. Your curate, ’e says, 
‘In conclusion,’ and ’e do conclude. But 
the vicar says, ‘Lastly,’ and ’e do last.”— 
The Watchdog. 


Counsel: ‘‘You say he was playing golf 
at the time. What particular stage of the 
game had he reached? Was he addressing 
the ball?’’ Witness: ‘‘Well, sir, I don’t 
know the technicalities of the game, but it 
was evident from his remarks that he wasn’t 
addressing a Sunday-school!’’—London Tit- 
Bits. 


A .farmer’s wife hurrying from milking 
the cows to the kitchen, from the kitchen 
to the churn, from the churn to the wood- 
shed, and back to the kitchen stove, was 
asked if she wanted to vote. ‘‘No, I cer- 
tainly do not. If there’s one little thing 
that the men-folks can do alone, for good- 
ness’ sake let ’em do it.””—The Argonaut. 


A miserly millionaire was approached by 
an old friend who used his most persuasive 
powers to have him dress more in accordance 


with his station in life. “But I’m not] w 


shabby.” ‘Oh, but you are. You ought 
to remember your father. He was always 
neatly, even elaborately, dressed. Your 
father’s clothes were always finely tailored 
and of the best material.’’ ‘Why, dear 
man, these clothes I’ve got on were father’s!” 
London Sketch. 
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Nippon Garden 


Garden Plants and other 
Gifts for Remem- 
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Thoroughly repaired, cleaned, * 
straightened, packed by 
Armenian experts at the 
ORIENTAL PROCESS 
RUG RENOVATING CO 

. Par d 

128 A Tremont Stiet’ i025 B’ch 


WILLIAM BLANCHARD CO. 
AWNINGS AND TENTS 


All kinds of Canvas Goods. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed on All Work 


Office 168 State St., Boston. Tel. Rich. 217 
TRAINING FOR WAR SERVICE 


There is an immediate need for women in the 
“Reconstruction Hospitals,” to give massage 
and exercises to disabled soldiers. Those be- 
tween 25 and 40 years of age, with a high 
school education, and of strong moral character, 
after an intensive course of training at the 
“American School for Physical Education,” may be 
appointed for work, in this country or overseas. 

Salaries, $50 or $60 a month and maintenance. 
Training takes two months, and fee is $50. Next 
class begins April 15. An average of one 
“Reconstruction Aide” to every twenty-five sol- 
diers in these hospitals must be ready as soon 
as possible. For circular, address Dr. Mary R. 
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“ JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 


ork. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beaconw treet, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
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orn ASH BARREL 
CLIN nr TRUCK 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade-marks. 
WRITE For CATALOGUE ON EACH 
2 C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = «= LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
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144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 
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BEACON BUILDING 
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Efficient Elevator Service 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS.. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. __ 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MacDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


